














A TALE OF THE SEA. 


.« the year 1688, a solitary ship might have been 
te scudding along under poles. 
ay she might have been seen, if anybody hal 
around to see her, but as anybody wasn’t around 
continued to scud along anyhow. Reader, that 

.' .be good ship Splitthewind, Captain Tarpot, and 


~.f was bound on a voyage of discovery to the Nort 


ue was bald-headed. 


this particular day, when the ship was scud- 
along, the crew was lounging about the decks 
ag dominoes and other equally athletic games, 
: the cook, being of a meditative mind, was ly. 
1  ahis back engaged in the exhilarating pastime 
tching flies fn his mouth, aud so deeply en- 
ed was he by the lively sport, that his eyes were 


TY 


ed in ecstatic bliss. 


uwoon the weather- brace; the other being a glass eye 
‘idn’t cast that anywhere. 


pocket, be hailed the lookout, 
* *Tast-head, there!’ 

y, ay, sir!” yelled the lookont from the galley, 

» he had been looking out for number one. 


ike,” said the captain, mildly hitting him in the 
ith a brick, “why aint you *tending to your 
» on the t’gallant-f’castle instead of galley-van- 


ound here?” 
was a-cookin’ the eye of a potato, and—” 


nd, ho!” roared the lookout from his hammock 
» bottom floor of the ship, and the next instant 
litthewind struck a rock of mud, and knocked 


»t’8 eye overboard. 


‘+ moment confusion reigned supreme. The 
n tried to tear his -hair, but he hadn’t any; 80 


bbed Jake, and tore his. At this moment, the 
| nate fell down the main stairs, and broke his 
wooden one), where he lay feebly moaning: 
\iver my timbers!” 
couk got excited, and slit the captain in the 
with an ancient egg. This so eggsperated the 
‘a, that, notwithstanding his mild and gentle 
\0, he struck the cook a terrible blow with a 
vacil, carrying away his starboard-eyebrow; 
sizing his umbrella, he jumped over the bows, 
vied the ship off. 
being again restored, we set sail, and on the 
% of the 32d, we sighted the North Pole, lat. 
g-, long. 1 3-4.3 weeks. We sailed alongside 
ie, took a hitch around it, and Captain Tarpot 
went ashore to take notes; in fact, we saw 
#, and were returning in disgust when we dis- 
dan intoxicated shoemaker, who had engaged 
wild and dangerous sport of clam- digging, and 
egardless of the consequences which mizht en- 
' the healthy population of the vicinity, and in 
8 defiance of the Board of Health), had pulled 
boots. I didn’t take any notes there, but Cap- 
arpot took his boots, sagely remarking that 
vas “‘ nothing like leather.” 
ing further transpiring, we returned to the 
Next day wecut the Pole down, put it on 
he ship, and brought it home. We intend to 
yhen Barnum opens his new museum. 
+ evil-disposed persons, seeking to tarnish the 
‘' our wonderful achievement, and to prevent 
1e8 being handed down to posterity, actually 
hat it is not the Pole, when itis here plain to 
| by everybody. Navigators and others may 
lright along by the above route, and the 
Pole will no longer obstruct them. 
nclusion, I would state that the scientific 
‘al never repay me for this wonderful discov- 
\\t I am willing to take any small change on 
‘, whenever the aforesaid scientitic world can 
( convenient to send it along. 
—That Pole will be sold cheap if called for 
‘ately. 


MINOR JOKES. 


‘food says nothing spoils a holiday likea Sun- 
‘t or a new pair of boots. To have time set 
‘ur garment must set the example. 
King of Japan a colored gentleman? Dis- 
who has not seen his escutcheon in the store 
"8, and his title— Warranted Japan black 





at is the best attitude of self-defence?” said a 
itting on the gloves) toa well-known pugilist. 
: civil tongue in your head was the signifi- 
’ y. e 

curious fact in the grammar of politics that, 
atesman get into place, they often become 
3 of their antecedents, but are seldom forget- 
‘eir relatives. 

said in the olden time that the body was 
wn raiment; but now the raiment is often a 
\lmore than the body in value, and full tive 
much in circumference. 

us youth (thinking to have some fun with 
)—“I say, woman, that’s my dog.” 

~** Your dog, is it! Go along wid you. How 
z belong to a puppy?” 

housvhold has its pet names. Mr. Jones 


his helpmate by calling her “his idol.” } 


»wever, privately spells it i-d-l-e. Mrs. Jones 
woman—an affectionate woman—but she 
stitutional aversion to working. 


ve' . Captain Tarpot was one of those mild, inoffen- 

men that are sometimes met with in the Canni- 
slands. He was an old and experienced sailor 
ig been cook on a canal boat nearly all his life, 


Cont Tarpot walked the deck with one eye cast 


iddenly, taking an umbrella from his larboard- 
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‘| key, packed my valise, and started. I wondered if 
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PANS Y. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 











ANSY was not her name, but ' 
she was just one of those girls . 
for whom the usual names seem 
altogether commonplace and 
unexpressive ; and so, among all 
the pretty words that were 
showered upon her in her lovely 
childhood, Pansy was the one 
that clung closest and longest. 
I think it was because her eyes 
were of a deep purple-blue, and 
“had such a steady, bright way 
of looking upon you; then her 
hair was of that beautiful gold 
which every flaxen - haired 
blonde imagines her own, but 
which is really as rare as the 
genuine gold whose lustre and tint it so well coun- 
terfvits. 

Pansy was just sixteen when I first knew her. I 
had a dear old lady friend who owned a charming 
home in the country, and had, besides, the best heart 
in the world, and one day in apple-blossom time I got 
a letter bidding me to come and stay a month with 
her. Now the country in the last week in May ia, I 
fancy, more like heaven than anything we are likely 
to see until we have crossed the mysterious river, and 
set foot on the further shore. SoI just thrust all my 
unfinished manuscripts into a drawer, turned the 





any of the people around me knew how glad I was. 
[felt like turning round and cuntiding my blissful 
fortune to my next neighbor. Perhaps some time in 
the progress of the ages such confidences will be as 
natural as those we now bestow so shyly after long 
intimacy. 

I half-smiled, as this whimsical thought crossed my 
mind, and then, with sudden curiosity, I changed my 
position so as to get a look at that neighbor. Just as 
I did so, a friend came up and saluted him. 

“Ah, Yorke! Is it you? I thought you were a 
hundred miles off.” 

Somebody seemed to rouse himself up slowly. 

“I’m home on a furlough—going back to the 
Louisiana bogs in a month, unless the grisly angel 
comes with a reprieve,” said my neighbor, in a hu- 
morous tone. 

“You do look a little as if that was likely,” said 
the other, without much tact. ‘‘So you’re vegetat- 
ing in Donnybrook? How do you pass away the 
time? You must have already made love to all the 
nice girls there, and without anything new in that 
line, 1 don’t see how you manage to exist.” 

‘Donnybrook sometimes has reinforcements from 
abroad,” said my neighbor, laughing. 

“O, indeed! I didn’t take that into account. And 
Donnybrook rejoices just now in an acquisition 
which makes her dullness not only tolerable, but de- 
lightful? O Sidney Yorke!” 

“Why? Iam in thorough earnest this time!” said 
my neighbor, in a tone between jest and earnest. 

“Of course—you always are. But what is she like 
—this one?” 

“Like nothing—on earth. A rare, sweet girl—a 
Tealization of the poet’s dream of woman—too bright 
and good for human nature’s daily food, and likely 
any day to be called home by the envious angels.” 

“O me! And you tell her all this! I pity her. 
Poor girl! If I knew her father, I should advise him 
to shut her up in a convent.” 

“Ainslie, you offend me! AsI told you before, I 
am thoroughly in earnest about this.” 

“Yes, but,” returned Ainslie, ‘‘ the trouble is, you 
are always in earnest. Let us see how many times. 





There was—” 


*O, spare me a list of my fullies. Thank Heaven, 
here’s Donnybrook! Guood-by, Ainslie. When you 
se¢ my name in the newspaper, among the victims in 
the matriaonial list, you’ll remember how you treat- 
ed my confidence. Good-by.” 

All this as the train rushed alongside of a little 
buff, imitation-gothic building, that had ‘*‘ DonNny- 
BR OK” in big letters across its front. I, too, had 
risen, for this was my station, and when I stepped 
upon the platform, there was my neighbor of the car 
—blonde, handsome, not yery young, and a gentle- 
man. In the hurry and the rush, I could not notice 
details, and made my way through the crowd into 
the little receiving-room. In a moment the train bad 
glided out, and now arose the question, how I was to 
get to Mrs. Bradford’s house; tur that house was two 
miles off, and admirable as walking is, in a hygienic 
point of view, a good many of us don’t do any more 
of it than we can help. 

‘An’ is there a leddy here for Mrs. Bradford?” said 
a rich Irish voice, simultaneously with the thrusting 
in at the door of a good-natured Irish face. 

“OQ Christie! It's I whom you’re looking for,” I 
cried; and thinking how good it was of her to take 
Christie from the plough in planting-time, 1 made 
haste to get into the carriage. 

Somebody more deft and graceful than Christie was 
at hand to assist me. 

‘¢ Wont you be afther taking a ride yourself, cap- 
tain?” 

“Thank you, Christie, I don’t care if I do;” and, 
touching his hat to me, my railway neighbor stepped 
into the carriage. 

And now we began to climb the greenest of hills, 
and to get glimpses of white houses shimmering 
through the tender foliage of May, and to peep into 
orchards where the fallen petals lay like snowflakes 
on the sward, and delicious fragrance floated past us, 
and the happy birds now and then dropped a song 
into the silence, that seemed meant for our ears 
alone. 

*-It is a lovely day,” remarked my companion. 

*‘ Nice weather for plantin’,” said Christie. 

“You see Christie’s point of view is not quite the 
same as ours,” said the gentleman, with a smile, 
** but it is quite the natural one. Christie, how is Mrs 
Bradford?” 

“All right, captain.” 

“And Miss Pansy?” 

“ Miss Pansy is as chirk as a bird, and purtier than 
any of ’em. You aint been up to the house for a 
wake, captain,” said Christie, with a sly glance at 
him. 

“Is it really a week since I’ve been there?” said 
the captain, laughing and coloring. ‘* But I’ve been 
out of town, Christie. Tell the ladies so, if you 
please. You are going to stay at Mrs. Bradford’s?” 
turning tome. ‘She is a very kind friend of mine.” 

Who was the captain? I gave him a good look 
now, & premonition that he was to be somehow assv- 
ciated with my future, coming to me. 

He was handsome, as I said before—waves of fair 
hair sweeping away from temples too white for a 
man. His eyes were a light hazel, iris tints showing 
at times in the rapid changes of their expression. 
His mouth was very sweet, and mobile to a wonder- 
ful degree. His face, so fair, was not effeminate, but 
it was not strong and manly. He looked like a lotus- 
eater. I was sure that, sitting with him in summer 
afternoons or in moonlight evenings, one would be 
sure to hear charmingly poetic fancies fall from those 
sensitive lips. But who was Pansy? I bad just 

reached this question, when Christie checked the 
horses, and Captain Yorke leaped to the ground. 

‘“‘] shall have the pleasure of seeing you soon,” he 
said, as he bade me good-morning. And then I 
watched him down a green lane, to the door of a 
small brown farmhouse. 

Christie watched him, too, and when he was out of 
sight, chirped to the horses, and then drove on 
faster. 

“Js Captain Yorke a friend of Mrs. Bradford?” I 
asked Christie. 





*‘ Indade he is, ma’am—an’ a friend to everybody, 
ye may say. It’s himself that all the girls are mad- 
like about, an’ sure he may have his pick o’ the best 
ot’em. Sure to my thinkin’, that’s what makes Miss 
Pansy carried away with him.” 

** Who is Miss Pansy, Christie?” 

Christie turned around and gave mea look of broad 
surprise. 

“An’ ye don’t know that? She’s an orphan—the 
darlint—and a nevy o’ the old leddy’s. She's a bit 
fond of her books is Miss Pansy, an’ she an’ the cap- 
tain is mighty thick over ’em.” 

We came in sight of Mrs. Bradford’s house just 
here, and Christie stopped short in his confidences to 
point out to me how rich and brown were the newly- 
turned fields, and.in what fine condition to receive 
the yellow grains which Christie’s ‘‘ bys’’ were drop- 
ping, tive to a bill. 

I quite sympathized with him, being easily awak- 
ened to agricultural enthusiasm. And though the 
midsummer is beautiful, and autumn brings satisfy- 
ing content, I find an especial charm in the color of 
the fresh, dark mould of the cornfields, set off by the 
green margin of roadside grass. 

The old house looked so homelike that it gave me a 
sweet feeling of rest. It was large and solid-looking, 
with long, rambling outbuildings, and wings here 
and there which relieved its original uniformity; the 
white walls showed in pleasant contrast to the eme- 
rald leaves of the elms that embowered it, for—Dick- 
ens to the contrary notwithstanding—I think white 
and green is in keeping with our transparent skies 
and sunny atmosphere, whatever it might be in som- 
bre England. 

I ran up the steps, and in at the wide-open door. 
A fresh young voice was singing something from 
Rossini. My step in the hall disturbed her, and ina 
moment a girl stood before me. I knew she was only 
a girl, and yet at the time I got an impression of per- 
fect, complete womanhood. She wore a morning- 
dress of a white ground, covered with pale purple 
flowers. I think what struck me most was not the 
loveliness of her face, though it was lovely, nor the 
grace of her figure, though that was charmingly 
graceful—nor even the winning manner, which was 
indeed irresistible; but an inward purity and white- 
ness of soul which showed itself in the milky com- 
plexion, in the soft gold of her hair, in the tender 
outlines of her face and form, and even in the spotless 
delicacy of her dress. 

Of course I knew it was Pansy. She put out one 
white hand with a frank, sweet smile. 

** You are Miss Kingsbury, I know. Iam Pansy— 
alias Anna Elizabeth Bradtord. Auntie will tell you 
all about me when she comes in, but just now she is 
out in the garden setting out tomato plants. You 
know she will do such things. Odd, isn’t it, when she 
might afford to hire somebody to breathe for her, it 
she chose?” 

‘1 know Mrs. Bradford likes gardening,’ I said. 
**So do I.” 

“Ah! Isee you are sensible and practical. Now I 
am not. I admire being useful in theory, but practi- 
cally I don’t find it pleasant. I shouldn’t like dig- 
ging in the ground, for instance. I should soil my 
fingers, and then J might find horrid worms and 
things—who knows?” 

I laughed at her earnestness, half-real and half- 
playful, and, glancing at ber white hands and dainty 
dress, thought there was no danger of her ever soil- 
ing herself by contact with the working world. 

* You are laughing at me!” she said, giving me a 
penetrating look, and then knitting her brows. 

“ Why, no, not exactly,” I said, a little frightened 
at such merciless inquisition. 

*O, but you are,” she said, with an arch smile. 
‘Don’t mind saying so. Everybody tells me my 
faults. Auntie knows them all by heart; and so do 
I, for that matter—I’ve heard them so often, you 
know. She says I’m willful, and imperious, and over- 
sensitive, and foolishly fastidious, and, more than all, 
idle and dreamy—a drone—good for nothing iu this 
world.” 


«“ Beauty is its own excuse fur being,” I could not 
help saying. 

A lovely color overran her face. 

** How—how came you to think of that?” she ex- 
claimed. ‘ Did any one tell you so—did—” 

She broke off short, leaving me greatly puzzled. 

* How silly J am!” she said, her cheeks whitening 
again. “1 fancied you might have heard some one 
else say 80.” 

“Then there is some one else who says 80?” I re- 
joined. 

Just a shade of hanghtiness came over her. The 
small figure drew itself up with dignity. I felt my- 
self removed and silenced to a degree altogether un- 
warranted by the slight change of manner. She 
made a careless reply, and then said, suddenly: 

“But here I am with my idle chat, and auntie 
hasn’t been told that you are here. Pray forgive 
me.” And she went away. 

All this had occurred in the room where she had 
taken me as soon a8 I came in. This conversation 
had been interlarded with plenty of girlish small- 
talk, which, however, differed from other talk of its 
kind in having a curious individuality of itsown. I 
sometimes think girls are as much alike as their bon- 
nets and dresses. They can be easily arranged in 
classes—timid ones, dashing ones, domestic ones. 
But here wasa unique character—one that defied 
analysis, and could not be classified. 

I said as much to Mrs. Bradford, who came in 
presently, hot and flushed, from her tomato bed. The 
dear lady looked totally uncomprehending. 

‘“‘Isshe? Indeed! Well, I don’t pretend to be a 
connoisseur in character. I accept people without 
question, while you go about prying like another 
Agassiz, making microscopic examinations, and find- 
ing, I don’t doubt, satisfaction in your discoveries. I 
dare say it is very amusing, but it’s all Greek to me. 
As for Pansy, she’s a loving child, and if she keeps 
her bureau in order, and don’t have too many frocks 
in the wash—she had seven last week—I don’t trou- 
ble myself about ber idiosyncracies.” 

Now this was quite true—is true of four-fifths of 
the good fathers and mothers of men and women. 
The only wonder is, that humanity, massed together, 
educated like automatons, has as much piquant indi- 
viduality as it has. 

I did not see Pansy again that day, until dinner- 
time, when she came in, dressed in a transparent 
white muslin, with some kind of a green vine wan- 
deriny-over her shoulders#and among her curls. 

“* Gvodness, child! you look like—dear knows what! 
Some wild thing or other,” said Mrs. Bradford, with 
a smile not wholly dissatistied. 

** She looks like a sylph!”’ I said. 

Pansy’s face grew radiant. She came round and 
sat by my side, letting her wonderful eyes fall upon 
me with an expression which was in itself a caress. 

“Auntie. you'll have to be carefal how you scold 
me now,” she said, airily. ‘‘ Miss Kingsbury will be 
my defender. I’ve always thought I should live and 
die misunderstood, and it’s been a terrible weight on 
my mind. But as soon as she set her gray eyes upon 
me, I telt that they went clear down into my inner- 
most. What do you find there, Miss Kingsbury?” 
with a sudden appealing confidence. ** Nothing very 
bad, I hope?” 

“No,” I said, quietly smiling. 

‘What inexorable sincerity! Now there was the 
finest spening imaginable for a comfortable little lec- 
ture, nicely gilded over with flattery. You should 
have said, ‘ Pansy, I perceive that you mean well, but 
you are dreadfully undisciplined; you are good- 
hearted, but quick-tempered, affectionate, but arro- 
gant, tender, but conceited,’ and so on.” 

“ Do, Pansy, stop your nonsense long enough for 
me to ask Emily what she will have for dessert. My 
dear, this girl will talk you to death. When she be- 
comes intolerable, I hope you'll tell her so, frankly.” 

*] will!” I said, laughing. 

Pansy took a spoonful of pudding, and then patted 
my shoulder approvingly. 





The little act had a characteristic grace, and, like 
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voice was a little colder, when she said, in a minute; 
* Keep it to yourself, if you please. I prefer to 
form my own estimates of my friends,” she added, in 
a way that aimitted of no rejoinder. 
Here was rash confidence. I half-smiled—at six- 
teen we are so sure of many things. 
The May days fled very swiftly; then June crown- 
ed the year, and a month later the mellow glory of 
é midsummer was upon us. Before this time, Pansy 
had won a secure place in my heart. I did not worry 
L. 
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than cffensive, as it would have been from almost 
any one else. 

That night we were in the parlor together. Mrs. 
Bradtord and I were talking over old friends, and 
Pansy was flitting from place to place, now throwing 
in a piquant word or two, and now playing some pa- 
thetic ballad or mournful sonata upon the little, old- 
fashioned, tinkling piano. Pretty soon, a figure 
which I recognized well came through the gate, and 
up the walk, and the next minute I was shaking 
hands with Captain Yorke. 

* How do you do?” said Pansy, over her shoulder, 
and went on playing, without waiting for a reply. 

Captain Yorke did not resent this treatment. He 
seemed used twit, and satdown and chatted sociably 
with us two prosy ladies. 

* So you’ve been away, captain?” said Mrs. Brad- 
ford. ‘*I suppose you find everybody overjoyed to 
see you, now you are back? You must know, Evwily, 
that Captain Yorke is a great hero among us simple 
country folks. He has seen a battle, and pretends he 
has stormed a battery. I don’t know about that, 
though he did bring home a wounded arm, which 
seemed to favor his assertion. But I’m naturally in- 
credulous. He may bave got a shot accidentally. 
Anyhow, I don’t spoil him. I tell him the truth, 
He nrakes wry faces, but he takes it,” said this old 
lady, gayly. 

“And finds it a wholesome tonic, I dare say,” I said. 

‘Perhaps so,” laughed the captain; .‘ but, like 
other tonics, disagreeable.” 

** You know, Sidney, it’s for your good,” said Mrs. 
Bradford, in the tone she would have used to a sick 
child. 

** Did I ever question it, dear Mrs. Bradford?” 

**No. But then you never profited by it. I must 
explain, Emily, that his most heinous sin is in his 
confirmed bachelorhood—” 

“A fault you ought to pardon—you of all persons, 
Mrs. Bradford. You set so high an ideal before me, 
how can I be satisfied with commonplace?” 

** Nonsense, Sidney Yorke! So many nice girls as 
there are in the world! Why, it must be the em- 
barrassment of riches,” said Mrs. Bradford, in a tone 
of real vexation. 

Captain Yorke gave a low, musical laugh. 

** There was a young lady once—” continued Mrs. 
Bradford, meditatively. 

A sharp, janging chord rang through the room, 
and all the wires of the old piano quivered. 

** Heavens! what a discord! Excuse me, Mrs. 
Bradford—I must see to that girl.”? And he rose ab- 
ruptly, and went towards Pansy. 

I could see her mood in her attitude—the shoulder 
a little raised and turned away, the haughty curve of 
the neck, the persistent avoidance of hiseye. She 
was seriously angry—and with him. Would he con- 
quer? Through Mrs. Bradford’s continuous ripple 
of small-talk, I could hear the tones of his voice. 
How pleading they were—how full of tender contri- 
tion! I knew he would conquer—knew it before 
Pansy rose and came towards us, a divine splendor 
in her countenance. 

“Tam going out to show Sidney the amaryllis,” 
she said. ‘It looks gloriously in the moonlight.” 

I read her heart then, as well as I did when,a 
month afterwards, she let me look reverently into it. 
O, it was too young to be so profoundly moved! I 
was touched with extreme pity. I would fain have 
drawn her back, and bid her be content with her inno- 
cent, girlish pleasures yet a little while. But it was 
too late; she had tasted the elixir that intoxicates 
the world; she had seen Love face to face, and who 
looks into the eyes of that seraph deems all other 
glory vain. 

An hour later, she was kneeling on the carpet at 
my feet, her perfect hands folded on my knee, her 
tender eyes watching now the stars, now seeking my 
face. 

* You treat me like a woman,” she said, earnestly. 
*“T love you for that. Now auntie will persist in re- 
garding measachild. She thinks I am to be pleas- 
ed with a new frock or a pretty toy, whereas I want 
—other things.” 

‘What, Pansy?” 

* Would you understand, I wonder?” 

‘“Try me, Don’t I know the aspirations, the long- 
ings, the dissatisfactions that torment a girl’s heart? 
O Pansy, I know them all!” 

She laid her cheek on my hand, in a mute caress. 

“You know how to be kind,” she said, softly. 
*‘ You are like— Sidney,’’ speaking his name in haste. 
**Most people wound without knowing it. They 
mean well, but they are ineffably stupid.” 

* Tell me about this Sidney Yorke, Pansy.” 

** You have seen him. What is there to tell? With 
that keen glance of yours, you should have divined 
all that he is.” 

“And what if I have?” 

She raised her head, scanned my face closely. Her 


about her faults. She had plenty of them, I knew, 
but life’s discipline would strip them away, one by 
one—they were external husks merely, and the angel 
would stand revealed. But I didn’t like her intimacy 


that which he lacked; and he was chivalric, and 
generous, and agreeable enough to win the praises of 
any woman. But I instinctively distrusted the sta- 
bility of his affections. Too many bright eyes had 
smiled into his, too many hearts stirred at the subtle 
sweetness of a flattery that was all the more potent, 
because, upon examination, it refused your analysis. 
And then I remembered that conversation I had 
overheard in the cars. I made one or two attempts 
to hint this to Pansy, but she warned me off the sub- 
ject before I had well begun it. Perhaps I ought to 
speak to Mrs. Bradford, who was stone-blind to all 
that these confidential meetings might mean. I did 
it diffidently, because I was not sure I shouldn’t do 
more harm than good, and I knew afterwards that I 
did it awkwardly. : 

“ Mrs. Bradford! should you think that Captain 
Yorke would be a good match for Pansy?” 

“Mercy, Emily, what do you mean?” 

She looked so innocently astonished that I could 
not help smiling. 

“Did you never think what all these long walks, 
and talks, and daily music lessons might lead to?” 
Mrs. Bradford looked as if she thought I had lost 
my wits. 

“ Well, of all things. Why, Pansy is a mere child. 
Sidney Yorke is thirty-five, at least. The child 
amuses him.” 

“Thirty-five! So much the more likely would a 
precocious, imaginative girl like Pansy lose her heart 
tohim. Girls like her are never fond of striplings.” 

“But he would never think of her,” said Mrs. 
Bradford, still incredulous. 

Wouldn’t he? Was it best to tell her what I had 
overheard between him and his friend? After a 
minute’s refiection I did so. The dear old lady was 
greatly disturbed. 

* Do you think it can be possible? Our little Pan- 
sy! Why, it seems only a little while since she ran 
to me in her childish troubles, and cried herself to 
sleep in my arms. I never thought her being mar- 
ried for years and years.” 

“You would be willing she should marry him 
then?” I asked, wistfully. 

‘““ Why, if her happiness was at stake. Sidney bas 
been called rather fickle, but if he married he might 
be steady enough. Dear, dear! To think of Pansy’s 
being married!” And Mrs. Bradford rose and began 
to move about in unrest. : 

“Do you think he would be steady?” I said, doubt- 
fully. ‘Pansy is not a woman to bear neglect and 
coldness patiently.” 

Mrs. Bradford looked troubled. 

‘Poor child! How blind I have been—culpably 
blind. ButwhatcanI donow? If—if1 could think 
it was for the best,” she said, trying to look on the 
bright side. ‘ Don’t you think you’re rather hard 
on him, Enily? I always liked Sidney. He was such 
a pleasant boy always, and so genial and agreeable as 
aman. Who knows but it may be the making of 
him?” 

I sighed a little—it seemed such a waste of love. 
The whole wealth of that girl’s soul lavished on a 
man like Sidney Yorke. But perhaps I was too hard. 
Anyhow the mischief was done. Pansy had entered 
upon that doubtful path, and she must follow where 
it led her. 

Just now Pansy came in; a pale, rapt, radiant face 
she had to show us. Mrs. Bradford stopped short in 
her walk up and down the floor and l.oked at hera 
moment, seeing the truth of my suggestion. 

*“O Pansy,” she cried, in a tearful voice, “how 
could your old auntie have been so stupid? If any 
sorrow comes to you I shall drown myself.” 

Pansy looked a moment from her aunt to me, and 
then ran to Mrs. Bradford and hid her face all wet 
with happy tears in her bosom. I went up stairs 
and left them alone. 

An hour later Pansy came softly into myroom. A 
murmur of voices below came through the open door. 
She sat down by me, laying her head on my knee as 
she liked to do. 

‘‘ Ts Captain Yorke down stairs, Pansy?” 

A softly-whispered affirmative answered me. 

“ Isn’t it so strange that he should love me?” she 
said, in a moment, looking lovely in her sweet hu- 
mility. “He has known a great many charming 
women, too—and even you, though you don’t like 
him, for which I cannot forgive you, must admit that 
he is one to win their liking.” 

** Yes,” I said. 

** You smile,” she exclaimed, impatiently. ‘ You 
are thinking that he gave love for love. Well, what 
if he did? Youdon’t suppose I am so foolish as to 
think he never liked any one but me—but he loves 
me best— Lest,” she said, in a low, intense voice. “If 
he should ever love any one better I should die.” 

A shiver ran over her, her hand trembled in my 
own. I said a prayer in my heart that he would be. 
true toher. She lifted her face presently. 

“Don’t think, though, that I fear that. 1 know 
my noble soldier. I am not afraid to trust him,’’ she 
said, impetuously. 

*¢ The core of love is perfect trust,” I said, gently. 
*‘ You know I wish yours may never die; you know 
I would do anything to insure its immortality.” 

“1 know you would. I was a happy girl before to 
have such friends, and now—O, God is too good to 

me. If ever any grief comes, I hope | shall remem- 
ber how good he has been,” said Pansy, reverently. 

The next morning Mrs. Bradford came to me with 
tears shining in her eyes, and told me that it was all 


“‘ Any distrust I had is quite gone, my dear,” she 

said. ‘ I’m sure he means to make her happy, and, 
though I could wish the dear child were a few years 
older, that can’t be helped. Providence arranges 
these matters.” 
There was comfort in that, and I silenced my mis- 
givings. I even came to take a pleasure in the con- 
templation of our two lovers, who certainly were 
most agreeable in that character, and were so unsel- 
fish and free from silliness that it was easy to pardon 
their being so happy. 

In a week or two our circle was somewhat enlarg- 

ed. Donnybrook was a place of summer resort, and 
nice-looking gentlemen and stylish young ladies be- 
gan to be seen about the grounds of the hotel on the 
hill. With most of these people we sooner or later 
became acquainted. A few of them became familiar 
at Mrs. Bradford’s. One evening Captain Yorke 
came in quite elated. 
“ Dick Ainslie is come—and not only Dick, but a 
swarm of ladies and children—among them Dick’s 
cousin, Miss Bernard. We must ride over and see 
them to-morrow, Pansy. Dick is a dear, good 
fellow.” 

Pansy was sweetly obedient, and in the morning 
they rode over to the hotel. I heard Pansy come 
into the house toward noon, but I did poet see her 
until dinner time. Then there was a slight disturb- 
ance on her face, just the shadow that a fleeting 
cloud lets fall upon the summer landscape—nft sul- 
len, or black, but still the brightness was gone. 

“‘ Are you tired, Pansy?” 

“ No—yes, I think I am tired,” somewhat wearily. 

“ Why didn’t Sidney bring his friends here to call, 
I wonder,” said Mrs. Bradford. ‘It would have 
been far more proper.” 

“Captain Yorke was quite right, auntie,” said 
Pansy, with an unwonted sharpness in her tone. 

* Didn’t you like them? What are they like?” 

“O, Mr. Ainslie is big and plain, very talented, 
very good, and very satirical and disagreeable. But 
Sidney iooks upon him as pure gold.” 

* And Miss Bernard? Was she pleasant?” 

Pansy laughed a little oddly. 

‘* When you see Miss Bernard you will understand 
how curiously that sounds. Pleasant?” 

“* Was she hateful, then?” 

* Yes, and no. Butdon’t ask meabout her. They 
are coming to tea to-morrow, and then you’ll see 
her.” And with this Pansy dismissed the sutject. 

It lingered in her mind, however. That I could 
see by casual references to Miss Bernard. Miss Ber- 
nard’s hair was a bronze brown, and so shining, her 
complexion was wonderful, she had such dainty 
hands, she was, perhaps not supercilious, but some- 
thing very like it. 

Pansy made the rooms beautiful that next morn- 
ing, but I missed the singing and playful talk that 
usually accompanied her performances. Captain 
Yorke did not come that morning, and at that we 
wondered, but Pansy said shortly that Miss Bernard 
had asked him to ride with herself and cousin. And 
not asked Pansy, I questioned, when, too, she hada 
milk-white pony, and was the most daring eques- 
trienne in the neighborhood? But Pansy checked 
my exclamations. 

“What should she wear? Miss Bernard was 
beautifully dressed.” 

She was more than usually fastidious about her 
dress that day, but when she was fairly arrayed in 
her translucent muslin, with her pirtk, coral orna- 
ments and blue ribbons, I thought her charming. 
So did Captain Yorke, who came early in the after- 
noon and took a long, satisfied look at her. 

* You reconcile me to the Pompadour colors, Pan- 
sy. But, then, you would makeanything beautiful.” 

There was pride, and delight, and love in his eye, 
tenderness in every tone and word. If Pansy had 
been disquieted she forgot it now, and was happy 
with her lover till the company came. 

First I saw Mr. Ainslie. O, if Sidney Yorke were 
like him I thought. He was a man whom one could 
trust. I didn’t mind his occasional satire which was 
sometimes too sharp to be playful. That was only a 
little corrosion of the surface. He was genial and 
kind at the core. All this I made out in spite of Miss 
Bernard. In spite of her, I say, for, from her en- 
trance into the room, her personality seemed so to 
pervade it that there was scarcely room left for 
another. 

To attempt to describe her seems presumptuous. 
No artist ever succeeded in transferring her charm to 
canvas, because it was not in loveliness of color or 
perfection of outline. It was something fine and 
subtle that eluded analysis, and refused to sit for its 

portrait. It was, however, very real and positive, 
and presently drew us all under its influence—all, 
that is to say, except Mr. Ainslie. This gentleman 
sat a little apart mostly, and his face usually wore a 
slight smile of disdain. It was a very fine face, how- 
ever, with strength, and tatent, and character in 
every line. Miss Bernard was, I fancied, a little bit 
afraid of him. If she was too effusive, he gave her a 
look that silenced her, if she attempted to air some 
pretty affectation, a curt word or two of his made her 
quickly withdraw into the background. But once 
she said: 

** You see what a bear Dick is! Think how unfor- 
tunate I am in having him for my guardian.” 

‘You should marry, my dear, and escape his tyr- 
anny,” said Mrs. Bradford, who was as fascinated as 
any of us, 





settled. Captain Yorke had assured her of his unal- 
terable affection for Pansy, and when bis time of 





with Sidney Yorke. He had talent enough—it wasn’t 


he wished the marriage to take place. 


service should expire, which would be within a year, | 


She arched her pretty shoulders and pouted her 
rosy lips. 
“ Dick is so fierce nobody dares speak to me hard- 


| ly; and, besides, it would only be exchanging one 





tyrant for another,” she said, in her honeyed voice. 
* Little Pansy, don’t you ever marry—mind now! [| 
know men better than you do, and I warn you.” 

This was sotto voce, and set Pansy’s cheeks aflame, 
Then and atterward she treated Pansy like a child, a 
thing which annoyed her very much. After tea Miss 
Bernard took us into her confidence. 

* Dick és such a bear,” sbe said, cordially—“ but, 
then, he’s as good as gold. He wont let me have any 
friends among gentlemen, and so I like to flirta lit- 
tle to tease him. I suppose I sha!) marry him some- 
time, but till then one must amuse one’s self. It's 
such fun to make him jealous.” 

All this was said with the most childlike naivete, 
I saw Pansy’s face brighten, and, for the time, it im- 
posed upon me. But in a week or two I grew dissat- 
istied and watched closely. My conclusion was that 
this artless confession was a mere ruse—that she 
really was using every art to captivate Captain 
Yorke. I watched Pansy’s cheek grow pale, saw the 
brightness die out of her eyes, her step lose its spring, 
her voice its merry tone. 

Miss Bernard was running over to Mrs Bra:!ford’s 
two or three times a day, constantly meeting Silney 
Yorke there, as constantly receiving his attentions, 
One day she bad come alone, saying Dick had gone 
to town, and staid, self-invited, to tea. When the 
twilight began to fall she rose to go, and Yorke pre- 
pared to accompany her. 

“O, don’t mind me, Captain Yorke,” she said. 
‘See, Pansy is vexed at thinking I’m going to take 
you away. Pray, don’t come with me.” 

“Shall we walk home with Miss Bernard together, 
Pansy?” said Captain Yorke, looking at her rather 
wistfully. 

Pansy’s face was quite pale and still, as she said 
quietly: 

“You must excuse me I think, Sidney. Bat go 
with Miss Bernard all the same.” 

He seemed both glad and embarrassed, and when 
after much ado Miss Bernard was ready, he looked 
back to say he would not be gone long. When the 
gate closed upon them Pansy rose from the piazza 
where we had been sitting, and walked slowly into 
the house. Pretty soon I saw Christie bringing 
round the pony, and in a minute Pansy came down 
in ber riding-habit. 

* Why, Pansy, you are not going out alone—and so 
late?” : 

“YesITam. Don’t hinder me, Emily. I must go,” 
she said, with her little positive air that she some- 
times wore. . 

I said no more, and she galloped off at a great pace. 
An hour passed and she did not come It was quite 
dark when Mr. Ainslie came hurriedly up the walk, 
and said, abruptly: 

“Ts Miss Bradford out riding?” 

* Good heavens, Mr. Ainslie, is anything the mat- 
ter?” I cried, in fright. 

At that instant the pony dashed into the yard, his 
saddle loosened and covered with dust and foam. 
We ran then, all of us, adown the road upon which 
she bad gone, but no Pansy was to be seen through 
the fast-thickening gloom. Then said Ainslie: 

** Go back, Miss Emily, and be prepared to receive 
her. She must have been thrown, and it may be 
some ways off. Christie and I will find her.” 

I went back, knowing his advice to be good, and 
while Mrs. Bradford cried and wrung her hands, I 
had a cot-bed hastily prepared, and wine, and ice- 
water, and other things in readiness. A cry from 
Mrs. Bradford brought me in hastily from the 
kitchen, to see a little limp figure borne in, in the 
arms of the two men. 

**O Pansy, Pansy!” 

She was quite insensible when they laid her down, 
and in my despair [ stood still a moment. 

“Run, Christie, fur the doctor. I don’t think she 
is severely hurt—only stunned,” said Mr. Ainslie 
** Where is Yorke—he should be here.” 

‘He is gone walking with your cousin,” I said, bit- 
terly, as I knelt down to bathe her head in the water. 
“Between them they have gone near to break her 
heart. I’m not sure that the best thing fur her 
would be, never to waken from this sleep.” 

Ainslie’s face softened immeasurably. 

“She is a thousand times too good for him,” he 
said, passionately. 

There was a step in the hall,and Sidney Yorke 
came in. He stood still in utter consternation a mo- 
ment, then dropped, almost fell upon the sofa and 
covered his face with his hands. I must own that I 
was cruel enough to rejoice in his suffering. I was 
sure he deserved it, and, moreover, it showed that he 
did yet love Pansy. Doctor Macdonald came pres- 
ently, and very soon Pansy opened her eyes. At the 
first sound from her lips Yorke was beside her kiss- 
ing the white, cold hands, and begging her witha 
thousand tender words to forgive him. 

An hour or two later the house was still, the doctor 
had made his examination, and reported no injury 
beyond a few severe contusions. Sidney Yorke bad 
installed himself as head nurse, and was touchingly 
penitent, and Ainslie was walking up and down the 
piazza waiting for the last news before going to his 
hotel. I went out to him and reported. 

“Well! and what do you think now about its being 
better for her, etc.,” said he, with a curious smile. 

‘*T’m not sure that I wasn’t right,” I said, a littie | 
vexed. ‘He is devoted enough now indeed, but will 
it last any longer than while your cousin—” 

“Tt isn’t my fault that she is my cousin,” he inter- 
rupted, suddenly. 

‘But it was that you brought her here, knowing 
him as you did.” 





‘‘ Now we get at the peason of your grudge against 
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Vi} why you will not walk, or talk, or sing 
.| was very unamiable of you, Miss Emily.’ 
4 ' “IT don't pretend to be amiable, and I» 





your cousin. I wish, Mr. Ainslie, she 
sand miles off.” , 

“With all my heart, sodo Tl. I'll send! 

| toga to-morrow, Elise is a ceqaette, as y 


| must by this time be longing for fresh fe! 
\* | tures now. Will that do?” 
’ 


“TT suppose it will be better than notht: 


‘ “Why, you see I can't undertake to « 
v with the divine virtue of constancy, bat, 


to secure your gool-will?) T would do « 
that,” he said, earnestly. 

Then I said—but never mind what I + 
nothing to do with Pansy’s story. To re! 
We now had all our early lovers’ days « 
ing could be prettier than Pansy's new-f 
ness, nothing more touching than York 

What magic Mr. Alpstie used | never } 
spirited away Miss Bernard within 
hours, She left a stented note of farev 
and a message for Pansy, bat ignored Cay 
Relieved of her, we drifted along into t) 
But one day there came news of disw 
army which made every one anxious a 
evening Captain Yorke came, shook han 
and then went to Pansy. I saw him be: 
heard ber quick cry of despair, and t! 
sink weeping in his arms. 

“O Captain Yorke! what is it?” 

“1 must start to rejoin my regiment | 
he said, sternly. 

It fell like a frost upon us all, Bat af 
cry Pansy wept no more, With her ow 
packed her soldier's valise, and would n 
doleuces from us, 

“T give him to God and to liberty,” #h 
ing like a seaaph as she said it. 

How the parting was got over I 1 
There was a long silence in the drawin, 
a few broken words, and Captain Yorke | 
ran into the drawing room, She stood 
dow, white as her dress. 

“Sidney! O Sidney!” 

He turned—he was just at the gate—a 
} her a full minute—his last look. ‘ Go 
| darling!” and then was gone. 

It war curious how we all took him t 
after this. The army was chiefly of ip 
us because he was in it. His letters we 
which Pansy in her generosity shared w 

Later that autumn there was a weddi: 
sy’s—but I think she lived her own in it 
tion. When we went away she thre 
around me and for the first time since Cy 
left her, sobbed convulsively. 

“It is so hard,” she sail, * to lowe bh 
you. O, if anything should happen | 
would kill me.” 

Some premonition of evil choked back 
comfort I wonld have said, and prese: 
came and took me away. 

1 can guess what her life was that « 
upon letters and the newspaper. As for 
full of interest. In December we went 
ton. If Mrs. Bradford had not been 
have taken Pansy with us. Her letter 
must give it up, was stained with tears 
terward that by all her sacrifices she 
for heaven. But in consequence of Par 
ing, there was a place lett in our mess 
and Richard felt constrained to invit 
was just what that young lady desired. 

We had been settled in Washington a 
Captain Yorke got a leave of three days 
see Us. 

“O Mrs. Ainslie, this reminds me of la 
he said, looking around upon the cosy 
only need our precious Pansy to make !' 

Just at these words the door open: 
came in. She was more bewitching tt 
winter, and at the first glance | could * 
Yorke’s admiration in his face When! 
she looked after him from the window. 

“ He is a splendid soldier. How cam 
that litle country girl? It must be t 
that old woman made up the match, Ev 
in a discontented tone. 

I went up to her and looked into her e 

“That little country girl is worth a 
you, Elive Bernard. Do you let Captain - 
If you don’t Dick shall send you home ” 

She laughed—a low, malicious laugh 
was a perfect tyrant—more than Dick 
Captain Yorke she did not want him, a 
baby-faced goose was quite welcome to 

Captain Yorke came after this for ; 
every month. Elsie was a little distant 
in my presence. She was afraid she eh 
sent away. But what she was when the 
—and such opportunities ocearred in 
know not. At any rate Captain York 
Ment was only too evident. He maid + 
praise of Elise one night. 

“In the meantime what becomes of 
asked. 

He colored under my look. 
Mrs. Ainslie, you think I am at t 
every girl who smiles upon me.” 

“I think you are far too easily interes 
Yorke. If your heart doce not wane: 
does.” 


| 1 can to keep Lim to his allegiance, will 
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me,” said he. “This is why you are so unfriendly, 
why you will not walk, or talk, or sing with me. It 
was very unamiable of you, Miss Emily.” 

“Tdon’t pretend to be amiable, and [ was vex. at 
your cousin. I wish, Mr. Ainslie, she was a thou- 
sand miles off.” ° 

“With all myheart, sodoT. I’ll send her to Sara- 
toga to-morrow. Elise is a enqnette, as you s:e, and 
must by this time be longing for fresh fields and pas- 
turesnow. Will that do?” pe 

“T suppose it will be better than nothing,” I said. 

“Why, you see I can’t undertake to endow Yorke 
with the divine virtue of constancy, but, if 1 do what 
I can to keep him to his allegiance, will that suffice 
tosecure your good-will? I would do anything for 
that,” he said, earnestly. 

Then [ said—but never mind what I said. 1t has 
nothing to do with Pansy’s story. To return to that. 
We now had all our early lovers’ days over. Noth- 
ing could be prettier than Pansy’s new-found happi- 
ness, nothing more touching than Yorke’s devotion. 

What magic Mr. Ainsiie used I never knew, but he 
spirited away Miss Bernard within twenty-four 
hours. She left ascented note of farewell for me, 
and a message fur Pansy, but ignored Captain Yorke. 
Relieved of her, we drifted along into the autumn. 
But one day there came news of disasters -to our 
army which made every one anxious and pale. At 
evening Captain Yorke came, shook hands with me, 
and then went to Pansy. I saw him bend over her, 
heard her quick cry of despair, and then saw her 
sink weeping in his arms. 

“OQ Captain Yorke! what is it?” 

“T must start to rejoin my regiment to-morrow,” 
he said, sternly. 

It fell like a frost upon usall. But after that first 
cry Pausy wept no more. With her own hands she 
packed her soldier’s valise, and would not hear con- 
doleuces from us. 

“T give him to God and to liberty,” she said, look- 
ing like a segaph as she said it. 

How the parting was got over I never knew. 
There was a long silence in the drawing-room, then 
a few broken words, and Captain Yorke came out. I 
ran into the drawing room. She stood at the win- 
dow, white as her dress. 

“Sidney! O Sidney!” 

He turned—he was just at the gate—and looked at 
her a full minute—his last look. ‘God bless you, 
darling!” and then was gone. 

It was curious how we all took him to our hearts 
after this. The army was chiefly of importance to 
us because he was in it. His letters were treasures, 
which Pansy in her generosity shared with us all. 

Later that autumn there was a wedding—not Pan- 
sy’s—but I think she lived her own in it, in anticipa- 
tion. When we went away she threw her arms 
around me and for the first time since Captain Yorke 
left her, sobbed convulsively. 

“Tt is so hard,” she said, “ to lose him, and now 
you. O, if anything should happen to Sidney it 
would kill me.” 

Some premonition of evil choked back the words of 
comfort I wonld have said, and presently Richard 
came and took me away. 

1 can guess what her life was that winter—living 
upon letters and the newspaper. As for mine, it was 
full of interest. In December we went to Washing- 
ton. If Mrs. Bradford had not been ill we should 
have taken Pansy with us. Her letter, saying she 
must give it up, was stained with tears. I knew af- 
terward that by all her sacrifices she was ripening 
for heaven. But in consequence of Pansy’s not go- 
ing, there was a place lett in our message for Elise, 
and Richard felt constrained to invite her, which 
was just what that young lady desired. 

We had been settled in Washington a week, when 
Captain Yorke got a leave of three days and came to 
see us. 

“O Mrs. Ainslie, this reminds me of last summer,” 
he said, looking around upon the cosy room. ‘‘ We 
only need our precious Pansy to make it perfect.” 

Just at these words the door opened and Elise 
came in. She was more bewitching than ever that 
winter, and at the first glance I could read Captain 
Yorke’s admiration in his face When he went away 
she looked after him from the window. 

“He is asplendid soldier. How came he to fancy 
that little country girl? It must be that you and 
that old woman made up the match, Em,” she said, 
in a discontented tone. 

I went up to her and looked into her eyes. 

“That little country girl is worth a hundred of 
you, Elise Bernard. Do you let Captain Yorke alone. 
If you don’t Dick shall send you home ” 

She laughed—a low, malicious laugh—and said I 
was a perfect tyrant—more than Dick, and as for 
Captain Yorke she did not want him, and that little 
baby-faced goose was quite welcome to her bargain. 

Captain Yorke came after this tor a day or two 
every month. Elsie was a little distant toward him 
in my presence. She was afraid she should really be 
sent away. But what she was when they were alone 
—and such opportunities occurred in spite of me—I 
know not. At any rate Captain Yorke’s enthrall- 
ment was only too evident. He said something in 
praise of Elise one night. 

“In the meantime what becomes of Pansy?” IL 
asked. 

He colored under my look. 

“Mrs. Ainslie, you think I am at the mercy of 
every girl who smiles upon me.” 

“I think you are far too easily interested, Captain 
Yorke. If your heart does not wander your fancy 
does.” 

He was silent a minute. 











“I wont come down here any more, at present,” 
he said, suddenly. “I see you think that is best. 
But don’t think I mean to behave like a villain to- 
wards Pansy. If I do, it is because of a demon that 
isin me.” And he went off laughing. 

And so he came no more. Elise pouted and sulked, 
and I gloried. 

With spring came the advance of the army. By- 
and-by there was the crash of arms, rumors of terri- 
ble losses, news of disaster and deteat. Elise sat and 
rocked, and counted up her friends among the officers 
upon her fingers, and wondered if any of them would 
be killed, while I moved heaven and earth to get per- 
mission to godown to the front, and at last succeeded. 

Dick came in while I knelt upon the floor, among 
piles of lint, boxes of medicine, flasks of wine and 
brandy, cans of prepared food and the like. 

“ Where is all this going?” 

“Down to the front with me,” I cried. Then I 
looked up, and in an instant I knew what had hap- 
pened. ‘“O Dick! what is it? Is Captain Yorke 
killed?” 

He showed a bit of paper—a telegram. 

“He may be living when we get there. Put your 
bonnet on, and we'll start at once.” 

“O Pansy! poor Pansy!” I cried, as, blinded by 
tears,I clung to Dick’s arw and harried to the station. 

It was all adream till we got there—the disordered 
soldiers, the way strown with army stores, the wil- 
derness of tents, the strange sights and sounds. And 
then I opened my eyes upon a dreadful reality. He 
lay in a hastily extempurized shelter, quite alone. I 
never saw him lovk so noble as when he turned his 
face at our approach, and it lighted with joy. 

*1’m so glad you are come. You will take my last 
love to Pansy. It was the best love of my life. Tell 
her so.”’ 

He was silent a moment from weakness, but pres- 
ently his eyes opened again. They were clear and 
beautitul yet. 

“T’m going fast,” he whispered. “I think, per- 
haps, Mrs. Ainslie, the dross will be burned away by 
death, and up there”—lifting his hand—*I shall be 
worth her loving.” 

It was over by midnight, and he lay stately and 
beautiful, forever consecrated by the cause in which 
he fell, accepted by God and his country. 

We put his papers tegether, cut some locks from 
the close curls that clung around the forehead, paler 
than marble, and sent these things with all the ten- 
der words we could find in our hearts to Pansy. And 
so this was the end. Better so, for the immortals 
know no change, and the loves of the other life are, 
we trust, immutable. 

A year afte: wards I saw Pansy sitting by the dying 
coals, her pale face litted to mine, she said, softly: 

“ He is all mine now—nobody can dispute his love 
with me. Hecan never be untrue to me any more.” 


CULTIVATION OF RICE. 


Animmense population in the countries of the East 
are entirely dependent on the rice crops, and 
when these fail, thousands perish of hunger. The 
culm of the rice is from one to six feet high, annual, 
erect, simple, round and jointed ; the leaves are large, 
firm and pointed, arising from very long, cylindrical 
and finely-striated sheaths; the flowers are disposed 
in a large and beautiful auricle, somewhat resem- 
bling that of the oat. The seeds are white and ob- 
long, but vary in size and form in the different varie- 
ties. It is important to be acquainted with these 
varieties, in order to choose which are best suited to 
certain soils or localities; some are preferable on ac- 
count of the size and excellence of the grain; others 
from their great bearing, or the time cf ripening; 
others again from their greater or less delicacy with 
respect to cold, drought, etc. The Hindoos, Chinese, 
Malays and inhabitants of the neighboring islands 
have paid most attentivn to the cultivation of these 
varieties. One species of rice only is known. Rice 
can be profitably cultivated only in warm climates, 
and here it is said to’ yield six times as much as the 
same space of wheat lands. The Chinese obtain two 
crops a year, from the same ground, and cultivate it 
this way from generation to generation on the same 
soil, and without any otber manure than the mud 
deposited by the water of the river used to overflow 
it; After the plants are set out the land is flowed, 
and the water kept on till the crop begins to ripen, 
when it is withheld; so that when the harvest 
arrives, the field is quite dry. It is reaped witha 
sickle, threshed with a flail, or the treading of cattle, 
and the husk is taken off by beating it in a stone 
mortar, or passing it between flat stones, as in a 
common meal-mill. The first crop being cut in May, 
a second is immediately prepared tor, by burning the 
stubble, and this second crop ripens in Octeber or 
November. After removal, the stubble is ploughed 
in, which is the only vegetable manure such lands 
can be said to receive. In Japan, Cejlon and Java, 
aquatic rice is cultivated nearly in the same manner. 
A rice plantation requires constant attention. The 
proprietor must make daily visits, in order to see that 
the various aqueducts, fluod-gates and embankments 
of the diftereut compartments are all in good order, 
and that the water constantly remains at the same 
height. The maturity of the grain is ascertained by 
the yellowness of the straw, and it is harvested much 
in the same manner as other grains, with this diff-r- 
ence, that in some districts the top only is cut. Aqua- 
tic rice is cultivated by the Chinese even in the midst 
of rivers and lakes, by means of rafts made of bain- 
boo, and covered with earth. Mountain rice is raised 
on the mountains of the eastern islands of Cochin 
China, much as our barley. 
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THE VOICE IN THE SWAMP. 


BY GEORGE BH. COOMER. 

You will not, reader, imbibe the idea that this is to 
be a trog story. The wilderness has many voices. 
Were you ever in Dismal Swamp? I should judge 
not; bat nv matter. Just here, at my elbow, is a 
swamp sufficiently dismal, or, [ should say, rather, 
sufficiently wild, to excite the interest of any one who 
would learn nature at first hand. 
mires, and quaint oll mosses, and strangely shapad 
leaves, and savage trees, that have had no more 
training than wild buffaloes. 
swamp in which, when a boy, you used to look for 
owls’ nests, never finding any, because the owl did 
not intend that you should. We will explain, if you 
insist; but I frankly tell you, at the start, that you 
will play “leap frog” in a very lively manner, from 
hillock to hillock, only to go plumpin the water at 
last. The catastrophe will probably happen in this 
way--you will leap nimbly upon a queer little island, 
demolishing six months labor of a muskrat; it will 
sink, as if it bad steel springs, throw out jets of 
water, and instantly “shut up” like an accordeon, 
You will look wildly around for deliverance, jump 
upon the slippery peninsula of an oak root, be strack 
under the eye by an “alder, and immediately after 
witness a rise of the tide proportionate to the amount 
of water displaced by your own bulk. On the back 
of your coat you will find a variety of geological 
sp2cimens. 

At every third step in this swamp you encounter 
a miniature lake, paved with leaves that look as if 
they had fallen there before you were born; and the 
moss is a perpetual sponge, never dry. What those 
little straggling April snowdrops find to encourage 
their continuance in such a place, I cannot say. 
They cling pretty closely to the oak rvots, as if afraid 
of falling into the water. There is one, now, backed 
close up to the tree trunk, asif it said, ‘ You wont 
see any harm come to me, will you?’ Well, there 
is a good deal of poetry in a swamp. Yes, in a 
swamp. What do you think of alders that grow 
right in the water? Then, as to islands, I suppose 
there are ten thousand in thisswamp, some of them 
no bigger than a good-sized turtle, and looking, with 
their moss and down-reaching roots, much like black 
and green spiders—of which, by the way, there is a 
notable community here, dwelling, like Dutchmen, 
in the midst of innumerable canals, or reminding one 
of the forest denizens of Venezuela upon an overflow 
of the Orinoco. 

Yonder hill, upon our right, is Mount Hope— 
* mount ” by courtesy, just as sometimes an oflicer 
is ** colonel by brevet,” though only a major upon 
‘pay-day. Philip’s ghost, the spirit of the great 
Pometacom of Pokanoket, used to haunt the swamp 
—at least, it is no more than poetic justice to suppose 


so—for it was here that this “last of the Wampa- | 


noags” was slain. Poor Philip! the place was not 
held sacred; but civilization moved right up to the 
edge of the forest the moment he was gone, and 
began to gnaw away the trees, and make plain land. 
Everywhere it followed up the receding shadows of 
the red men, as sunshine chases the dark image cast 
upon the ground by a cloud. 

With abundant self complaisance, the Puritans set 
themselves down by the side of this swamp; some 
on the knolls close at hand, others further away, 
where now you see the high road, Of course there 
were no roads then—only Indian paths, leading west- 
ward towards Narrangausett Bay, or northward to 
the swift-running waters of Weypoiset, or sovth down 


the beautiful peninsula terminating opposite the | 


island of Aquitnet. All this glorious landscape had 
been the heritage of Philip, and only with his life 
had the hero-chief resigned it. 

Hither came stout William Arnold, with his wife 


and a family of many children; for the hardy people | 


of that day were not niggards in the matter of chil- 
dren, but let them gather in the household as thickly 
as nature chose; just as one of these little hillocks at 
our feet allows as many snowdrops to come up 
among its moss as the sun and the wet have 
power to bring. Modern refinement opens the 
door grudgingly to children; it is good enough to 


them after they once get in—but it don’t want them. | 


William Arvold’s dwelling was s> close to the 
swamp—albeit his little cabin occupied a most de- 
lightful spot of rising ground—that the great wood 
owls used to sit all day in the bordering trees, staring 
down into the dooryard. When April came, the 
ground was wet enough all around the cabin, and 
the ashes barrel in the cellar began to make soap on 
its own account, and the two wash tubs got afluat, 
so that little Ben Arnold made a voyage in one of 
them from the bottom stair, lying east, away over to 
the west wall—and played he was in the May flower, 
and that the old cat and her seven kittens, which he 
took on board with him, were a multitude of God- 
tearing passengers; and that a great rat, which 
looked out at him from a chink in the wall, was 


Samoset, the foolish old sagamore, who did not know ! 


any better than to cry, ‘‘ Welcome, Englishmen! 
welcome, Englishmen!” But upon his next voyage 
Ben was not so fortuuate. Having augmented his 
marine establishment, he attempted to cross in two 
tubs at once, tge addition of the little staring and 
hiccoughing baby to the numler of bis pa-sengers 
remlering this extension of his business iacilities in- 
dispensable. 
however, his feet took opposite directions, shooting 
out very suddenly; and Ben was torced to eflect a 


SE ek 


There are quag- | 


It is like that very 


Juat between Cape Cod and Cape Ann, | 


‘compromise by sitting down in the cool, bracing 
water of the cellar. At first, he could see nothing of 
the baby; but one of the (nba had gone bottom up, 
and, upon this being raised, little Job Arnold came 

| to light. Did the reader ever see a baby named Job? 

Now, isn’t ita sin, and a shame, and an offence to 

nature, who sends us such sweet little creatures, that 

we should give any one of them a name drier than a 

stick? But those old Paritans, believing that “in 

Adani’s full we sinned all,” thought any nane good 

enough fur such a carnal little wretch as a baby; 

and the prettier he was, the more he deserved an 
ugly name. They always gave Satan great credit 
for taste in matters of beauty. 

Have a care, now; we are near the middle of the 
swamp. You mav get wet feet. There, I told you 
so-—these old roots are slippery. You were about 
asking me what that noise means. Q teer, isn’t it? 
, As if a person, holding his nose with thumb and 

finger, were trying to say “ pudding.” There, the 
breaking of that dry alder has frightened up a bird— 
la pretty large one, too. I hear his wings flap like 
| wet canvas. He is just from a pond, you may be 

,sure. Yonder he goes; I wish we had seen him be- 
fore he flew. 

But speaking of William Arnold—the Puritan be- 
| ing unable to see the utility of a navigable lake in 
his cellar, proceeded to open a drain leading towards 
the swamp. There was little poetry in the work— 
none in the workman. No, noteven upon the April 
afternoon, when, asweet shower having been followe i 
by a bow, Naomi, the eldest daughter of the house- 
hold, held up her baby brother to gaze at the von- 
derfal ribbon in the sky. The rainbow was not hung 
aloft for a beautiful vanity to be chuckled at by ba- 
bies, and Naomi had far better be sulemnly contem- 
plating her approaching marriage with Jesse Good- 
wait, than toying with a sinful morsel of humanity, 
| which had been only Jent for a temptation, and 
| which, as yet, could not comprehend the awfulness 
of God’s works. 

Ending such reflections and his drain together, 
William Arnold proceeded towards the door of his 
' house, but suddenly stopped, and, in # listening at- 
j titude, leaned upon his spade. A sound of much 
' volume came fromthe swamp—a hollow and start- 
ling note, not unlike a guttural utterance of the 
| human voice. Yet William Arnold did not believe 
| it human, and, taking his gun, proceeded to seek for 
the cause. Creeping watchtully onward, he arrived 
ata pond. Its still waters reflected the shapes of a 
hundred trees, their shadowy branches reaching 
down and down interminably—and here the voice 
grew louder, being evidently close at hand. It was 
not long ere Naomi and her mother heard the report 
of two guns; and in a little time, Arnold, covered 
with mud and water, but happily unharmed, came 
striding back to the house. 

“O tather!” cried Nw ni; ‘we have been dread- 
fully frightened. When we heard the two guns, we 
‘thought of Indians; bat [ told mother it could not 
be. Philip is dead, and Annawan, and—” 

“Silence, chili! we are in danger. The prowling 
| Wampanoags have returned to the swamp. I know 
not with how many of the heathen we have to deal, 
but I have given and received a shot. Providen- 
tially, it was only through my hat. It must be that 
Philip’s men have come back to revenge their mas- 
ter. I had hoped they were gone forever.” 

Well, the neighboring families were alarmed, and 
all the next day was spent in search; bat nothing 
came of it. Even old Minister Miles came to see 
what the matter was—the same Minister Miles who, 
during a severe drought, as tradition saith, prayed 
for rain; that it might ‘come drizzle-drozzle, 
drizzle-drozzle, for about a week!” The visit, how- 
ever, fell pretty much in the line of his professional 
duties, as on that very evening, he was to join Jesse 
Goodwait and Naomi Arnoldin the bonds of matri- 
mony. 

The day was asad one for Naomi; she had little 
love for Jesse Goodwait. He had proved a coward 
in the great Narragansett swamp fight, and had 
shown the white feather in Mosely’s battle at Muddy 
| Brook. She despised him, but he had more wealth 
than his neighbors, and her paren‘'s bade her be 
thankfal that Providence would not let her have her 
own way. Could they but have approved of RKapert 
, Hargrave, how happy had been her lot. But then, 
she had come to think it a very sinful thing to be 
happy. 
| ‘The guests were in some perturbation, having sev- 
eral tines during the dvy heard disinal noises in the 
swamp, yet failed to disc. ver their cause. That an 
Indian had attempted to lure William Arnold to his 
death, they of course doubted not; yet why, if there 
| were heathen stillin the swamp, could they not be 

found? Why, also, after the detection of their de- 
signs, should they continue the doleful sounds? 

_ Even old Minister Miles could not answer. 

| A shower had commenced falling; it poured down 

in torrents. Naomi would be a ‘lowery bride.” A 

still more scrrowful torrent swelled to her eyes, and 

drops that she would gladly have hidden fell from 

the long lashes. She Jesse Goodwait. O, 

with what an unuiterable pang she thought of the 

long, long future—that iron road which she must 
travel with him! To think, too, that bis base Faritan 
spirit wonulkl always bold Rapert Hargrave as an 
etemy, and that in such warfare she must take arms 
against her own heart. Unhappy Ropert!—named 
forthe gallant prince under whom his father bad 
| fought in the armies of the first Charles she knew 
be loved her well. She bad been told that bis ber- 
itage of geatle blood waeas the seal of Satan but 
tuld in vain; for where all others were sech incom- 
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parable ‘* goodies,” asprinkling of something dev- 
ilish must have seemed a luxury. 

At last, after long delay caused by the non-arrival 
of some of Naomi’s relatives, who had hoped to wit- 
ness the ceremony, the two uncongenial spirits stood 
side by side in front of old Minister Miles. It was 
nine o’clock in the evening. The minister began: 

* Jesse Goodwait, wilt thou have—” 

** Pudding!” said a hollow voice right under the 
floor. 

Utter silence followed, and every face became 
white with terror. Heads, arms and feet remained, 
as if frozen by the sound, exactly in the positions in 
which it had caught them. 

“Pudding, pudding, pudding!” again came the 
monotonous and heavy-volumed tone, very slowly, 
and with long pauses between the utterances. 

“Indians! Heaven preserve us!” whispered Wil- 
liam Arnold. ‘ They are in the cellar!” 

That a band of Wampanoags, who had seen their 
leader hunted to death like a panther, because he 
chose rather to remain a sachem than become a 
saint, could have sought the white man’s abode for 
no good, was a very reasonable conclusion. Yet why 
they should have adopted so singular a war-cry ap- 
peared inexplicable. The women sat, knelt or stood, 
in dreadful consternation; the men grasped their 
rifles, and barricaded the outer door; while anon the 
unearthly notes rang from cellar to rafter. 

An hour passed. Superstition added its horrors; 
and as the Indians made no demonstration beyond 
that intolerably hideous outcry, the imagination of 
the hearers almost fashioned the notes to visible 
shapes. At last the suspense was diverted by a noise 
as of a descending window-sash in the little seven- 
by-nine bedroom. The armed settlers rushed in that 
direction; but all there was quiet, though every one 
had heard the violent falling of the window. This 
window had been strongly fastened, yet now the 
stout inside wedges and bars had disappeared. Satan 
was indeed abroad in power, strengthening the 
hands of the heathen. Had not the window been 
watched as wellas fastened? Surely; and by Jesse 
Goodwait, who had volunteered for the service. 

* Jesse, Jesse, what have you seen? Did they try 
to get in?” whispered Arnold, as if speaking loud 
could have made the case any worse. 

There was no response; and Arnold, looking all 
about the house, saw that Jesse was no longer with 
the garrison. There wasa manifestation of demoniac 
power, such as old Ministew Miles and all his com- 
panions shuddered to contemplate. Those in the 
cellar were doubtless Indian wizards. But hold— 
what new arrival? 

*“‘ Arnold, Mr. Arnold!” said a voice without, at 
one of the windows. 

‘‘ Halloo!” said Arnold, softly; ‘who are you?” 

‘Rupert Hargrave. Pray, Mr. Arnold, what are 
you cooped up here for? I was told you were all in 
a fair way to be murdered. I met Jesse Goodwait a 
mile hence, crying that he alone had escaped. That 
was true enough. Pray open the door. I will place 
a little of this loose timber at the head of your un- 
covered drain, and in the morning you will have an 
aviary of yourown. I have been from home a few 
days,” he continued, proceeding to stop the aper- 
ture, “and met, twenty miles from here, old Omah 
the Mohegan. He said that hereabout, while listen- 
ing to the hollow cry of the ‘ wakechasset’ or ‘stake 
driver,’ and watching for its appearance, he had him- 
self been fired upon by a white man.” 

Arnold now opened the door. 

** Do you know what is in the cellar?” he asked of 
Hargrave. 

** Yes,” said Rupert, “‘stake drivers ’—‘ wakee- 
hassets.? There is not a Wampanoag within fifty 
miles. Was it you who fired at the Indian?” 

‘‘ Yes, but I felt sure that he was in the act of aim- 
ing at me,” said Arnold. 

** No, he was waiting for the ‘ wakeehasset;’ it was 
in a hollow stump in the pond. It seems that you 
and the Indian separated under a very great mis- 
take.” 

“Tam sorry,” replied Arnold—‘‘I am sorry; yet 
my conscience bears me witness that 1 thought my 
deed justified.” 

‘*Omah has returned with me,” said Rupert, “and 
is now at my father’s houre. I will bring him to you 
instantly. A kind word and a present will set all 
right. But surely, surely, Mr. Arnold—you—indeed, 
I know not what I would say. Surely, you would 
not give Naomi, against her will, to—” 

“Say no more!” exclaimed Arnold. ‘Jesse 
Goodwait isa treacherous coward; and not with my 
consent shal! he ever again cross my threshold. He 
jumped out of the window. If the rest of us here 
have made sorry figures to-night, I can truly say 
that we would have fought, had there been occasion.” 

A load was taken from Rupert’s heart. Ina short 
time, thinking joyfully of Naomi, be brought out old 
Omah to the eettler’s house, in order that any grudge 
against its occupants might be at once dissipated, 
and danger from the red man’s vengeance set at 
rest. : 

“Pudding, pudding, pudding!” lazily and heavily 
floated up from the cellar, as if the now imprisoned 
birds were solemnly assuring each other that all was 
over with themselves—that their bread was all 
dough. Following the course of William Arnold’s 
uncovered «drain, they had unwittingly made him 
master of the situation, and must abide his pleasure. 

“The ‘stake driver’ is not much known to the 
settlers,” said Rupert. “I, however, killed one in 
this same swamp, on the very day that Philip was 
slain. It was reaching up its long neck from the 
same pond where you, Mr. Arnold, exchanged shots 


with Omah. By this same pond, too, I had seen 
Annawan in the heat of the battle; and it was here 
that he cried out to his men, as you have no doubt 
heard, ‘ Jotash! iotash” as a kind of rallying cry. 
The water was red with the blood of Philip’s war- 
riors; but he himself fell at some distance from this 
spot.” 

Old Minister Miles remained all next day as the 
guest of William Arnold, often pleasantly conversir g 
with Rupert Hargrave. The latter—such is the 
weakness of man’s nature—grew, upon this occasion, 
almost false to the memory of the hapless Stuart, the 
gallant Earl Montrose and all the gentle blood spilled 
by disorderly fanaticism. But Rupert was in love, 
and his beloved was of the faction of his enemies. 
Then, too, the minister and Hargrave, though the 
former was no naturalist, together looked curiously 
upon the long-necked captives in the cellar; and at 
Rupert’s suggestion, they were dismissed to their 
native haunts. 

The good old minister was pleased with his young 
friend; so, also, and heartily, too, was William 
Arnold. A still, sweet joy, as of a heart snatched 
from unspeakable misery to a heaven of peace, spar- 
kled in Naomi’s eyes, and made her fair tace radiant; 
and when, on the succeeding evening, Minister Miles 
again stood forth in the performance of his solemn 
but blessed office, no voice from dead or living said 
him nay. 

And now, reader, since we have seen all that ap- 
pears worthy of note in the swamp, we will secure 
specimens of geologic or historic interest from the 
chalky summit of Mount Hope, to serve as memen- 
toes of our visit. 
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BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 








MELLICENT was combing her hair before the mir- 
ror, and I, already dressed, sat looking at her with 
listless admiration. We had been great friends ever 
since our schooldays at Madame Lamout’s, and Mell 
being a blonde and I as brown as a nut, we could ad- 
mire each other without the least spice of jealousy. 

Mell’s hair was really wonderful; it was like that 
of the Fair One with the Golden Locks in the fairy 
books; 80 long that. it ‘‘ came almost to the hem of 
her robe,” as fine and soft as silk, and of that really 
golden hue that is sorare. Mell would not submit it 
to the hands of Monsieur Perruquier, who was at the 
service of all the ladies in the hotel, nor even to 
Cerise, the French maid who wrought such marvels 
upon her aunt’s head, but always insisted upon ar- 
ranging it with her own hands. ‘o-night it seemed 
to me that she took greater pains with it than usual. 
Two or three times the pufts of soft, fluffy hair over 
her forehead had to be taken down and rearranged, 
and the mass of high Grecian curls bebind never 
would come just right; and all the time Strauss’s de- 
licious waltzes were floating out from the open win- 
dow below, making my feet fairly tingle. 

“Dear me, Mell, do you expect to see your fate 
to-night, or why are you so determined to look your 
prettiest?” I said, at last. 

Mell blushed; actually blushed up to her forehead. 

“Has Mr. Thorpe come back, Mell?’ I cried, a 
sudden suspicion striking me. ‘I verily believe 
that is it! And it was he who sent you those flow- 
ers,” I added, pointing to a bouquet of water lilies in 
@ crystal vase that stood on her toilet-table—a gift 
that had been sent her that atternoon, without any 
token which made known the giver. She had pre- 
tended to be as mystified as I in regard to them, but 
now I was quite convinced that she knew them to be 
Mr. Thorpe’s gift. But he had been away from the 
hotel for a week, and I did not know that he had 
come back. 

‘* Did Mr. Thorpe send them to you, Mell?” 

Just then Sailie Dana came in, in a cloud of blue 
tarletan, with pink roses as large as medium-sized 
sunflowers in her hair. She was Mell’s second or 
third cousin—a lively, good-natured .young damsel, 
whose tendency to embonpoint was the great trial of 
her life. 

“Not dressed yet?” she exclaimed. ‘ Everybody 
is down stairs. But it’s so warm, and my slippers 
are 80 tight, I had to stop dancing; so I thought I’d 
come up and see what had got you. Mr. Thorpe has 
come back; did you know it? He looks handsomer 
than ever. Jsn’t he perfectly splendid? But he 
looks dreadfully disconsolate to-night; he is standing 
alone by the hall door, and he hasn’t danced once. I 
suppose he is waiting for—” 

‘* Where did you get your roses, Sallie?” asked 
Mellicent, suddenly interrupting her. 

“These cabbages?” said Sallie, putting her hand 
up to her hair. ‘* Aren’t they frightful? But they 
were all I could get. Nobody ever sends me any 
flowers! Where did you get those lovely lilies? Did 
Mr. Thorpe send them to you? He is very attentive, 
isn’t he? I wonder if his lady-love knows how he 
flirts!” 

* His lady-love?” I repeated, in bewilderment. 

‘““Why, he is engaged, you know. Didn't you 
know?” said Sallie, seeing my look of amazement, 
and Mell's. 

Was it true that Mell grew palegor was it only the 
effect of those white lilies she was twining in her 
hair? 

.“* Why yes. He is engaged to a West-Indian heir- 
ess. Terribly dark and homely, they say she is, but 
worth mints of money. She was in Baltimore last 








winter, with Mrs. Randall—Mr. Thorpe’s aunt, you 
know—and she was quite the rage for a while, she is 
80 uncommon, and so fabulously rich. I heard Mrs. 
Chambers and Mrs. Louvon talking about her yes- 
terday. They say she has the most wonderful dia- 
monds, and such quantities of them! lives on them, 
and drinks pearls, like Cleopatra, for aught I know. 
And I suppose that Mr. Thorpe, not having an over- 
supply of filthy lucre himself, thinks, like Mary 
Lester, that ‘ it’s very nice to be taken care of,’ and 
overlooks the young lady’s ugliness for the sake of 
her diamonds. Well, we shall have a chance to see 
the wonder, for she’s coming here next week, with 
Mrs. Randall, and then I fancy, Miss Mellicent, that 
Mr. Richard Thorpe wont dare to send you any more 
lilies!” 

Then Miss Sallie suddenly remembered that she 
had made an engagement to dance, and departed. 

Mellicent was still trying to fasten the lilies into her 
hair, but I saw ber hands tremble. 

“* These stems are so obstinate! I believe I shall 
be obliged to call Cerise to finish dressing me, after 
all, Laura,” she said, turning towards me and try- 
ing to smile; but her face had grown so white that I 
was frightened. She was trembling, tov, and clung 
to the table for support. 

I sprang up and wheeled an easy-chair towards 
her, and she sank into it, and covered her face with 
her hands. Only for a moment or two, then she 
looked up and said: 

*] am a little dizzy. The heat is so oppressive.” 
But perhaps she saw by my face that I knew her 
secret—that no trivial excuses could deceive me, for 
she caught my hands in hers, and whispered, eagerly, 
“ © Laura, never, never tell!” 

Then she rose, and pushed the chair resolutely 
away from her. 

* Laura, if you’ll be so kind as to go and ask Aunt 
Chaloner if I may have Cerise for a little while, I 
wont keep you waiting much longer,” she said. 

**O Mell, you wont think of going down to-night! 
You are not able.” 

Mellicent drew herself up proudly, and her cheeks 
grew crimson. 

* You don’t think I would stay away, Laura?” she 
said. ‘‘ But I wont wear these.” And she began to 
pull the lilies out of her hair. “ But, after all, I 
don't know that he—that Mr. Thorpe sent them,” 
she added, hesitating. ‘I think I wi/l wear them.” 

I went for Cerise. Mrs, Cualoner, who, caring very 
little for society herself, found her duties as chaperone 
rather irksome, had come to the very pleasant con- 
clusion that Mellicent and I were not going to the 
hop that night, and she looked a little disappointed 
when I made known my errand. But being very 
good-natured, she made not the slightest demur. 

Under Cerise’s deft tingers Mellicent was very soon 
ready. She had entirely recovered her wonted com- 
posure, but she was still pale, and Jooked like a spirit 
in her filmy, floating white tulle, without a shadow 
of color except the yellow hearts of the water lilies. 

Mr. Thorpe was standing by the hall door as we 
went down, and looking disconsolate enough, as 
Sallie said; but a sudden light leaped up into his 
eyes when they fell upon Mell. 

“Undine!” he said, low, pressing eagerly the 
taper fingers that she held out to him in careless 
greeting. 

And Undine never had a more witch-like grace 
than Mellicent had that night, as she floated through 
the dances, looking, in all that white drapery, as if 
she might have just arisen from a fountain, and had 
its mist and spray still clinging about her. 

She was as gay and gracious as ever to Mr. Thorpe 
—her pride, I knew, would not allow her to be other- 
wise—but she avoided him as much as possible, and, 
by a subtle coquetry that she knew how to use, en- 
compassed herself about by a host of admirers that 
excluded him. Chief among these was Mr. Serle 
Marcy, a young Southerner who had been Mell’s de- 
voted slave for the last six weeks—a longer space of 
time, it was whispered, than he had ever before been 
known to devote to one young lady. He had offered 
himself to Mell and she had refused him, much to 
the chagrin of Mrs. Chaloner, who had a great desire 
to see her married to a rich man, which Mr. Marcy 
was reputed to be. But the gentleman evidently 
believed in the axiom of “ Faint heart, etc.,’’ for since 
his rejection he had been more devoted than ever. 
To-night Mrs. Chaloner considered herself well re- 
paid for the sacrifice of her comfort which she made 
in coming down stairs. 

** How beautifully Mellicent behaves to Mr. Mar- 
cy!” she whispered to me, as I sat down beside her 
for a moment, to rest. ‘* Who knows but that it may 
be a match, after all? If it were not for that Mr. 
Thorpe! You don’t think, my dear, that Mellicent 
means to marry him, do you? They say he has 
hardly a penny in the world!” 

* He has no right to ask Mell to marry him—he is 
already engaged,” I answered. 

Mrs. Chaloner’s face grew radiant with delight. 

“Is he really, my dear? To whom? Does Melli- 
cent know it?” 

And then I had to relate the story of the West- 
Indian heiress and her wonderful diamonds. But I 
was vexed enough with myself for it afterwards, for 
when we went up stairs Mrs. Chaloner followed us 
into our room, and began to sound Mr. Marcy’s 
praises in Mell’s ears. 

“My dear child, you are going to marry him, after 
all, aren’t you? I knew you would come to your 
senses,” she said. 

‘* Yes,” said Mell, pulling the lilies out of her hair 
and tossing them out of the window, “I have come 
to my senses, and I am going to marry Mr. Marcy.” 


Mrs. Chaloner’s kisses and congratulations were so 
profuse that there was no room left for me to say a 
word, for which I was very thankful. 

Atter Mrs. Chaloner departed, and Mell and I were 
left alone, we were perfectly silent. I had no con- 
gratulations to offer, and Mell was one who “ kept 
herself to berself.” The time might come when she 
would choose to be confidential in regard to the par- 
ticulars of her engagement, but that time was evi- 
deutly not to-night. S» [ went quietly to bed, and 
very soon relapsed into a troubled dream, in which 
the West-Indian heiress, a little, shrivelled-up old 
creature, with a face as yellow as gold, was trying to 
strangle Mell with a necklace of diamonds. I must 
have slept an hour or two, but when I awoke there 
was no one beside me, and a gray, pallid streak of 
dawn across the sky showed me Mell sitting by the 
open window, still in her white dress. I gut up and 
went to her. : 

“Why Mell, are you crazy? You will get your 
death of cold! Your dress is fairly drenched with 
dew.” 

*“T didn’t know I had been here long,” she said. 
“TI don’t know but I have been asleep.” But her 
eyes were very wide open, though they looked heavy, 
as if with tears. 

I was not surprised that she was too ill to rise the 
next morning. It was nothing but a slight fever, 
but she was not able to leave her room for more than 
aweek. 1 stayed with her constantly, so for aday or 
two after the arrival of the heiress we saw nothing of 
her, save that I had a glimpse, through the closed 
blinds, of a little figure in a gray travelling dress, 
closely veiled, whom Mr, Thorpe handed out of the 
carriage after Mrs. Randall. An hour or two after 
that, Sailie Dana came in to make us her semi-daily 
visit, as cheery and entertaining as the gossip column 
of a newspaper. 

‘Well, I have seen her,” she said. “She threw 
up her veil coming through the hall, and 1 had a 
full view of her face. She looks so differently from 
what I imagined! But for the first moment I couldn’t 
tell whether she was positively ugly or wonderfully 
handsome. Her features are very irregular, but she 
has magnificent eyes. She isa little bit of a thing, 
looks like a child, only no child ever had such a face, 
And did you know that she isn’t an heiress at all? 
What stories people will tell! She has really some 
diamonds that were her mother’s, but she hasn’t 
anything else. Her father was an Englishman, and 
he died when she was a child, and left her to the 
guardianship of Mr. Thorpe’s father, who was bis 
friend; and when Mr. Thorpe died, a year or two 
ago, he left her to his son’s care. I suppose Mr. 
Richard Thorpe thought he couldn’t take care of her 
better than by marrying her. Perhaps he is in love 
with her, too. Those great black eyes of hers are 
just the kind that bewitch people. They are sleepy, 
and glittering, and soft, and siby/line, all at the same 
time. She is beautiful, but she is strange—uncanny.” 

Tuat afternoon Mrs. Randall made us a call. We 
had met her in New York, and Mellicent was a great 
favorite of hers. 

* I want to bring Margarita to see you, if you will 
let me,” she said, as she rose to go. “She isa little 
peculiar, but 1 think you will like her. She bas very 
few friends; she doesn’t seem to take to young ladies 
much. If you could influence ber to be more like 
other people, I would be so much obliged to you! 
She insists upon dressing in such an outre fashion! 
It is really a great trial to me. She has been with 
her aunt— her mother's sister—in a convent in New 
Orleans since Mr. Thorpe’s death, until a year ago. 
It was a kind of life that was entirely unsuited to 
her, and she was perfectly wretched there. I pitied 
the poor child so that 1 persuaded Richard to take 
her out. Butit was a rather embarrassing charge 
for a young man like him, and I volunteered to take 
her off his hands until their marriage, which will 
probably take place in the fall!” 

Of course we expressed suitable anxiety to make 
Miss Fortescue’s acquaintance, and after tea the 
next night, Mrs. Randall came in with her, and left 
her with us while she went to drive. 

Sallie’s description hardly did ber justice. With 
those eyes and that hair, no one could ever think her 
‘* positively ugly,” though her teatures were irregu- 
lar, her nose tov small, and just a particle retrousse, 
and her chin a trifle too prominent. 

After what Mrs. Randall had said, I was prepared 
for oddity in her dress, but | saw what seemed to me 
artfulness and a careful study of effect rather than 
natural oddity. She wore a black dress, of some thin 
vaaterial, with a scarlet scarf, heavily fringed, knotted 
carelessly around her waist. Her hair—singularly 
lustreless, dead-black hair—was braided in two great 
braids, and hung straight down to her waist. She 
had a string of gold beads, as large as filberts, wound 
round her head, and great hoops of barbaric gold in 
her ears. I decided, at once, that she was beantifal ; 
and I knew, by Mell’s face, that she thought the 
same. 

She was naive and childish in manner, and very 
entertaining. She told of the hardships she suffered 
in the convent in the most pathetic way. 

“Ugh! it was enough to make one shiver to think 
of the getting up at five o’clock in the morning, and 
kneeling, for an hour, on the cold stone floor of the 
chapel,” she said; ‘‘ so ridiculous, too, when one was 
always in so much more pious a frame of mind after 
breakfast!” And she never said the prayers the 
nuns told her to, but prayed continually to get out. 
“ And my prayers were heard, thanks to the Blessed 
Virgin!” she said, crossing herself with an odd mix- 
ture of devotion and contempt. “I did get out, 
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and wrote, and wrote to Mr. Thorpe to come and 
take me out, but they watched me so that I couldn’t 
send the letters. But I found some one to take them 
for me, at last,” she added, and I saw that her cheeks 
flushed a little. “It wasa young gentleman, and he 
wouldn’t have taken them fur me if he had known 
who Mr. Thorpe was. I told him he was my 
guardian; I didn’t tell him I was going to marry 
him. I ought not to have told you that,” she added, 
after a moment’s silence; “but you wont tell any- 
body? Not Mrs. Randall or Mr. Thorpe, for tbe 
world! I only saw the young gentleman two or 
three times, anyway. I saw him -from my window, 
firat, and then I found the key of a little door in the 
garden wall, and let him come into the garden once; 
and then, after that, I used to throw notes over the 
garden wall to him. Then, ina little while, he went 
away—to Europe. He was only going to stay two or 
three months; but while he was gone, Mr. Thorpe 
and Mrs. Randall came for me, and I’ve never seen 
him since—and probably I never shall, for he didn’t 
even know my name. I never dared to tel! him, tor 
fear he should speak of me to somebody, and Mr. 
Thorpe would bear of it. He is so dreadfully proper, 
be would think it was a terrible thing, you know. 
And if Aunt Teresa had found it out, she would have 
made me do penance forever! He used to board in 
a house that was just opposite the convent; and 
when I was out in the garden alone, [ used to singa 
verse of a certain hyan—1l couldn’t sing anything 
but hymns, you know, for fear some of the nuns 
might hear me—and then he would come and take 
the note I threw over the wall, and throw me one 
back. Perhaps it is just as well that I should never 
see him again,” she said, plaintively. 

Looking up she saw a rather amused expression on 
my face. 

“TIT am silly to tell you all that,” she said, and 
changed the subject at once, by expressing the most 
unbounded admiration for Mell’s hair. She insisted 
upon taking itdown to see how thick and long it was. 
Mellicent was sitting in an easy-chair by the window, 
looking listlessly out on to the lawn where a group 
of gentlemen were standing. Miss Fortescue, as she 
stood over her, coiling her hair up in all sorts of fun- 
tastic ways, looked out, too, and suddenly the shining 
mass of hair slipped out of her hands, the color leaped 
up into her cheeks like a flame, and her eyes fairly 
flashed. 

‘“‘ You are looking at your fate!” I said, laughingly. 
“T shall see who he is.” 

I looked out. The group of gentlemen had sepa- 
rated, each going in a different direction. Mr. Marcy 
alone was coming towards the house. 

Just at that moment we heard Mrs. Randall’s 
voice outside the door. Miss Furtescue’s face grew 
calin again in an instant, and the flush drifted off it. 

“T must go,” she said. ‘ Mrs. Randall has come 
back.” 

I went with her to the door. There she caught my 
hand in hers, and whispered eagerly: 

“ Promise me never, never to tell what I told you.” 

“ What does it mean, Mell? Did you see how she 
looked at Mr. Marcy?” I said, as soon as the door 
was closed upon her. 

“ Perhaps she thought she had seen him before,” 
answered Mell, carelessly. And seeing that she did 
not care to talk about it 1 said no more. But avery 
strong suspicion was in my mind, and I waited im- 
patiently to witness a meeting between Miss Fortes- 
cue and Serle Marcy. But early the next morning 
he went with a party of gentlemen on a fishing ex- 
cursion, and I was obliged to control my curiosity 
until evening. Then there was to be a dance, and I 
determined to be in the drawing-room befure Miss 
Fortescue came down. 

To my surprise Mellicent declared that she felt 
well enough to go down, and I succeeded in coaxing 
Mrs. Chaloner to godown earlier than usual. But it 
was the first tiwe Mell had seen Mr. Marcy since 
their engagement, and he was too much occupied in 
playing the devoted lover to her to notice any one else. 
He did not see Miss Fortescue when she came in, but 
I saw ber eyes seek him out, at once, and that deep 
flush came into her cheeks again when she saw him, 
Mell was not strong enough to dance; she sat in an 
easy-chair in the corner, and Mr. Marcy sat beside 
her with eyes and thought apparently only for her. 
It was very warm, and the dancing flagged as the 
evening wore on. There were long intervals between 
the dances, and in one of them some one was asked 
tosing. The piano was in a little ante-room off the 
drawing-room, and we could not see the perfurwer, 
but I did not need to ask who it was when the tones 
of aquaint old Latin bymn came swelling through 
the startled stillness of the room. Mr. Marcy started, 
flushed, and grew pale again, half rose, as if to go to- 
wards the ante-room, then remembered himself, and 
sat down again. 

“ Dear me,” said Mrs. Randall, who was sitting be- 
side us, “ what is the child thinking of to sing such a 
thing as that! It’s a bymn she learned in the con- 
vent, I suppose.” 

Just then Mrs. Chaloner came up and insisted up- 
on taking Mellicent up stairs; she looked so pale and 
tired, she said. But I stayed below. Mr. Marcy, 
released from his attendance upon Mellicent, went 
directly towards the ante-room. Miss Fortescue had 
finished her hymn and was coming out. His face 
was turned away from me when they met, but I saw 
that hers was flushed and radiant as I had seen it in 
the window. He offered her his arm, and they wan- 
dered out on to the balcony where a throng of prome- 
naders were already gathered. 

“O dear,” groaned Mrs. Randall, “ that child has 





¥ little sense of propriety! The idea of her going off 





in that way with an entire stranger. She worries 
Richard terribly, 1 know. I shall be so glad when 
they are safely married!” 

After that night Miss Margarita made us no more 
calls. She could not have failed to discover the rela- 
tion existing between Mr. Marcy and Mellicent, even 
if that gentleman himself had not seen fit to tell her, 
and it was very evident that she disliked Mell ac- 
cordingly; more especially as Mc. Marcy divided his 
attentions equally between them, seeming to find 
himself in an embarrassing situation of which it was 
necessary to make the best. 

** But do you think he is really in love with Mell?” 
whispered S allie Dana to me, one night, in the draw- 
ing-room. ‘ How his eyes follow that little heathen 
everywhere she goes!” ; 

It was two or three days after that the little 
heathen stopped in the open doorway of our room, as 
she was going down to dinner. She had on a dress 
of white muslin, and, what was wonderful for her, 
wore no ornaments save a cluster of blood-red roses 
in her hair, and another on the bosom of her dress. 
It so happened that another cluster of those same 
blood-red roses was in the vase on Meli’s toilet-table, 
and upon that Miss Margarita’s eyes were riveted. 

“Where did you get those roses?” she demanded. 

Mell looked at her, too much astonished to reply. 

“Mr. Marcy sent them to Mellicent,” I answered, 
quietly. 

Her face grew scarlet, and her eyes flashed angrily. 

“What right has he to send roses to you?” she 
cried. ‘ Does he think [’ll wear his tlowers when he 
sends them to you, too?” And she tore the roses 
out of her hair and off her dress, threw them on to 
the floor, and stamped on them with her tiny heels, 
like a child in a passion. Then she ran down stairs 
without another word. 

Sue was very distant and haughty towards Mr. 
Marcy I noticed when I went down stairs that even- 
ing, but he was more openly devoted to her than he 
had ever been before when Mell was by, and when 
later I saw them on the balcony together he was 
leaning over her, talking earnestly, and she was lis- 
tening with a very bright, intent face. So I fancied 
that she had forgiven him. When I opened our door 
the next morning I found a little three cornered 
note, in a school-girlish hand, tucked under it. This 
was the way it ran: ; 


**T am sorry I was rude to you yesterday. Wont 
you forgive me? because, perhaps you will never see 
me again. I suppose Mellicent will never forgive me 
when she knows what I have done. But he is the 
one who used to come to see me in the convent gar- 
den, and we were engaged then, and when he came 
back trom Europe and found me gone, he hunted 
everywhere for me and couldn’t find me, and only 
because he was in despair he asked her to marry 
him. I hope she wont feel very badly. Good-by. 

** MARGARITA.” 


“Mell, what does it mean? The child writes as if 
she had gone away!” I exclaimed. 

While we were speculating upon it Mrs. Randall 
came in, her face pale with excitement. 

“Isn’t Margarita here? Do you know where she 
is? Have you seen her this morning?” she asked, 
in a breath. 

“No. Why?” we answered, together. 

*‘ Because she is not in herroom. Her bed has not 
been slept in. And, more than all, Mr. Marcy has 
gone, too. You don’t think it possible—” 

For answer I handed her the note. 

*Q, the poor child!” groaned Mrs. Randail. ‘I 
never thought she would disgrace us like this! O, 
how thanktul I am that it is so late in the season— 
that there are so few people here to know of it!” 
And then she set her wits at work, at once, to tind 
excuses to give people for Margarita’s sudden de- 
parture without revealing the tact of ber elopement. 
Fortunately people were not curious, and were easily 
satisfied with excuses, and the affair caused much 
less gossip than we had feared. 

Mr. Thorpe was not at dinner that day, but as Mell 
and I went down stairs in the evening he was stani- 
ing in the hall. He came forward to greet us, and I 
heard him say, in a low tone, to Mell: 

“ You are pale! Itis not grief for your lost lover 
that makes you 80?” 

Mell drew herself up haughtily. 

“ You have no right to ask,”’ she said. 

‘“*No right, Mellicent, when I bave loved you so 
loug? No right now that I am free to tell you so?” 

A sudden burst of music came from the band, 
drowning Mell’s answer, but she let him draw her 
arm within his and lead her ont on to the balcony, 
and when, a half hour afterwards, I peeped through 
a window and saw Mell’s face I was fuin to thank, 
in my heart of hearts, Mrs. Serle Marcy nee Mar- 
garita Fortescue for the good work she had so un- 
wittingly wrought. I have reason to believe, too, 
that both Mr. Thorpe and Mcll harbor only friendly 
feeling towards their false loves, for when I officiated 
as bridesmaid at the wedding, last winter, I saw 
among the wedding cards an envelop directed to Mr. 
and Mrs. Serle Marcy, New Orleans. 





“ HOLLERING.”—The following contains a great 
deal of truth in a homely guise:—Concerning ‘ hol- 
lering” in meeting, Aunt Judy, an old colored wo- 
man, said to one of her sisters, “ ’Taint de rale grace, 
honey, ’taintde sure glory. You hollers too loud. 
When you gits the dove in your heart and de lamb 
on your bosom, you'll feel as if you was in dat stable 
in Bethl’em, and de blessed Virgin had lent you de 
sleepin’ baby to hold.” 


| and the other towns and settlements on the West 











THE great sight of the West Indies, is the Pitch 
Lake of Trinidad. I therefore, a British traveller, 
put myself on board the William Burnley, perhaps 
the smallest steamboat that ever crossed the Atlan- 
tic. This adventurous vessel now plies a lucrative 
trade in the Gulf of Paria, between the port of Spain 


Coast of Trinidad. And it had the goodness to put 
me down at La Brea, where passengers for the Pitch 
Lake are landed. 

The reef that formerly enclosed the little harbor 
has been all exported, for pitch, by an enterprising 
foreigner; but the boat grounds on pitch—you step 
ashore on a pitch wharf—pitch is stored on it—you 
see pitch everywhere—the] air is full of pitch—the 
conversation is all on the price of pitch. A more 
dreary-looking place I have never seen, and as a 
residence it is even worse than it looks. The tew 
Europeans who live there, or who visit the place fre- 
quently, suffer acutely from fever and ague, and the 
remainder of the population, the modern Piceni—al- 
though they seem t» have wonderfully adapted their 
color, like trout in a stream—to the locality in which 
they live yet are unable to acclimatize themselves to 
the fatal atmosphere. 

Declining the honor of a seat in a country cart, 
drawn by bullocks, which was going up to the Lake, 
we started on foot, as we had not to walk more than 
a mile from theshore. The first part of the road had 
unfortunately just been “improved” by the War- 
den; that is, a ditch had been dug on either side—a 
desirable thing in itself—and the mud, lumps of pitch 
and turf, had all been thrown into the middle of the 
road. Luckily, the warden’s energy or his money 
had not enabled him to carry his improvements far, 
and we soon came to the track in its original state; 
a very fair road of natural aspbalte, pleasant to walk 
on, hard and springy. Leaving behind us the few 
scattered hovels that constitute the village (wretched 
in themselves, but surrounded by beautiful flowers 
and splendid pine-apples, for which La Brea is fa- 
mous), we came out on a most desolate tract, whence 
the wood had been cleared tor timber or by fire, and 
where many experiments in pitch-digging had been 
made. One’s impression naturally is, that where 
pitch enters so very largely into the composition of 
the soil, an accidental fire in the woods would soon 
become unextinguishable and convert the whole dis- 
trict into “ Phlegrwan Plains,” but fortunately the 
pitch on the surface does not burn. 

As the road gradually ascended, it was curious to 
see how the overlappiog layers of pitch assumed a 
curve, bulging down hill, reminding one somewhat 
of lava currents, or of Professor Forbes’s ingenious 
experiment for illustrating his theory of the semi- 
viscous nature of glaciers. Half amile more brought 
us to the lake itself. At the first view the whole lie 
of it is exactly like that of any other small lake ina 
forest, and one does not notice that it is filled with 
pitch instead of water. There are the swampy-look- 
ing tufts of rushes and rough grass on the margin, 
the forest ends in a clearly-marked line all round, 
and several islands covered with trees and bushes 
are dotted over the surface of the lake. The mo- 
mentary illusion is quickly dispelled by the color and 
solid appearance of the flood. The pitch is, through- 
out nearly the whole surface, hard enough to walk 
over with perfect safety. It has a peculiarly clean 
look, and my first impression was that the top had 
just been removed from the part we first walked 
over, and that then it had been swept with a very 
hard broom, or scraped when rather soft, there being 
the same sorts of marks on it that are left by a birch 
broom on a very soft, gravel path. The whole lake 
is intersected by cracks, or rather valleys, in which 
the exudations, apparently from different centres, 
have not quite met. These vary in depth and widtb, 
from a few inches to many fect, and at the «me of 
my visit were full of water. In one of the larger I, 
saw @ very ugly bull-headed fish, weighing about a 
quarter of a pound—I presume a “ warm-water fish ;” 
but it is surprising that any fish could exist in water 
so warm and so impregnated with sulphur and other 
matters. We began to cross these cracks on the back 
of a very tall nigger, but as this involved some delay 
as well as the risk of disappearing with the nigger 
under the water, should he make a false step, or slip 
at the critical moment, a long plank was substituted, 
by the helpof which we reached the other side of the 
lake, tolerably dry, and struck into the forest bya 
sort of corduroy road. Here are what are called 
‘pitch voleanes ’—small mounds not more than two 
feet, usually, above the level, in the centre a hole 
about eight inches indiameter. In some of the holes 
the pitch, which seemed perfectly liquid, was some 
few feet below the surface; in others it was near the 
brim, and in others it was oozing over. I could not 
ascertain that the volcanes ever showed any greater 





activity. The first part of the road lay througha 
grove of palm-trees of great beauty and variety— 
chiefly the tan-palm and Maximiliana insignia—these 
were succeeded by adense forest of fine trees. A 
sharp turn in the path unexpectedly showed that we 
were again close to the sea, thongh some fifty feet 
above the shore, and disclosed one of the most charm- 
ing views, on a small scale, that I ever saw; the rip- 
pling sea dotted with small rocky islets, each capped 
with foliage; steep, red cliffs to the left, overhung 
with creepers; all around us the tropical forest with 
its wonderful torms, its marvellous flowers, its profu- 
sion of ferns, and the splendid butterflies that ‘‘ wa- 
ver, lightly settle, and sleepily swing.” 

There were drawbacks, however, to the enjoyment 
of sucha scene. I was stepping into the wood, tw | 





catch a glimpse of an unknown butterfly that had 
just settled, when the manager warned me that the 
place was notorious for ita anakes, and showed mea 
specimen of a very venomous one killed that morn- 
ing. ‘This may be called a nataral drawback. An 
artificial drawback is the fact that this most charm- 
ing bay bas been selected as a likely location for an 
oil well, and the then result showed the shrewdness 
of the manager’s calculations, for the borings had 
“struck ile” in two places. Ouly those who have 
seen it and smelt itcan fully understand the filth and 
stench of an oil well. A few whiffs of the fetid flaid 
as itcame up the pipe, and a very cursory inspection 
of the works, satistied our curiosity about this tropi- 
cal Petrolia, and, with one more look at the charim- 
ing nook as we reentered the forest path, outof sight 
and smell of the works, we returned to the lake; in 
the centre of which some men had been left to dig 
pitch from two feet at least below the surtace. Hither- 
to the pitch that has been exported has proved a 
failure tor gas purposes; but it had been suggested 
that this might not be the case if it were taken from 
some depth under the surface, where it had not been 
exposed to the action of air and water. A spot was 
selected where the pitch seemed pure and clean. It 
was very hard, on and below the surface, and though 
a large piece would have a certain amount of tough- 
ness and elasticity, like partially-hardened blue clay, 
yet it chipped and flew at every stroke of the pick. I 
noticed that, even on the hardest parts, the ferrule of 
my umbrella gradually sank down, if pressed apon; 
and I was assured that in forty-eight hours the large 
hole that had now been dug would be completely 
filled up again. 

A few yards distant from where we stood, the sur- 
face was quite soft; too soft to walk swiftly over; and 
I could not but shudier at the thought of the possi- 
bility of being embalmed alive, in pitch. ‘This soft 
part was usually of a lighter brown color, nearly as 
fluid as treacle. Owing, I presume, to the quantity 
of water with it, we took some up in our hands and 
were not “defiled,” except by a slight smell remain- 
ing on the fingers. In this softer part there were 
constant small discharges of gas, fetid sighs emitted 
from the bubbling mass, with swall squirts of water, 
and beautifully colorei bibbles. Tuis was the only 
part of the lake where anything like action seemed 
to be going on. 

The negroes shouldered the barrels of pitch (one of 
them soon went headlong, barrel and all, into one of 
the cracks), and carried them off to the cart on the 
side of the lake. We started on a shorter line fur the 
bank; but we had not gone many steps before the 
thunderstorm which had long been threatening, 
burst over us in all its fury. No one who has not 
experienced the power of a storm in the tropics, at 
the beginning of the rainy season, can fully appre- 
ciate our situation on the exposed surface of the lake. 
The immediate effect was to convert the whole ot the 
lake, the cracks having been previously full of water, 
into a hissing sea of bubbles; and they, with the 
spiash of the huge rain-drops, made it impossible to 
see whether the water was deep or shallow. Our 
plank and our tall nigger were not then at our dispo- 
sition, and being without even a stick, oar only 
means of testing the depth was by the booted legs of 
the party. As long as the water was not much 
above his knees, we fullowed him; but that quarter 
of a mile occupying a long halt hour, was very tedious 
and unpleasant before we were once more on com- 
paratively dry land. The road back to the village 
was converted into a dirty, whirling torrent, carry- 
ing down on its surface a brown, dusty substance 
that seemed not to mix with the water. This was 
bad enough, but it was pleasant walking compared 
to the warden’s “ improvements,” through which we 
eventually dragged ourselves, to await the return of 
the steamer. 
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THREATENING A LAWYER. 

Some thirty years ago, Mr. B. Tilghman, a prom- 
inent member of the Philadelphia bay visited a 
remote quarter of Northampton county, having un- 
derstood that a valuable tract of land belonging to 
him or to his family had been taken possession of, 
without any pretence of right, by an unscrupulous 
and truculent settler in that region. Mr. Tilghman, 
having reached a small tavern within some miles 
distant from the property in question, sent a letter 
to the squatter, informing him of his claim, and of 
his purpose to visit the property next day. In his 
reply the land-pirate threatened that if the claimant 
came upon the soil, be never should leave it, as he 
would blow his brains out. The next day, however, 
according to promise, totally nnarmed and alone, 
Mr. Tilghman presented himself at the cabin of this 
terocious squatter. ‘Did I not tell you,’’ said the 
latter (an overgrown ruflian), as the visitor an- 
nounced his name, ‘‘that I would be the death of 
you if you came upon these premises?” ‘“ Yes,” re- 
plied Mr. T., “‘but I knew better, and you knew 
better, for in truth there is no man who is under so 
strong an obligation to protect and guard me against 
death as you are.” ‘Why am I bound to guard 
you?” said the squatter. * Because,” he answered, 
**T have left your letter in the han4s of my host, and 
others; and if I were, even by accident, to lose my 
life, the evidence of that letter would be enough to 
hang you up a8 high as Haman.” The squatter, 
perceiving that he was caught in his own contrivance, 
and that threats sometimes return upon the threat- 
ener, laid aside bis savage purpose, treated Mr. T. 
with unusual hospitality, and relinquished the land 
he had usurped to the rightful owner. 
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and wrote, and wrote to Mr. Thorpe to come and 
take me out, but they watched me so that I couldn’t 
send the letters. But I found some one to take them 
for me, at last,’’ she added, and I saw that her cheeks 
flushed a little. ‘It wasa young gentleman, and he 
wouldn’t have taken them fur me if he had known 
who Mr. Thorpe was. I told him he was my 
guardian; I didn’t tell him I was going to marry 
him. I ought not to have told you that,” she added, 
after a moment’s silence; “but you wont tell any- 
body? Not Mrs. Randall or Mr. Thorpe, for tbe 
world! 1 only saw the young gentleman two or 
three times, anyway. Isaw him -from my window, 
first, and then I found the key of a little door in the 
garden wall, and let him come into the garden once; 
aud then, after that, I used to throw notes over the 
garden wallto him. Then, in a little while, he went 
away—to Europe. He was only going to stay two or 
three months; but while he was gone, Mr. Thorpe 
and Mrs, Randall came for me, and I’ve never seen 
him since—and probably I never shall, for he didn’t 
even know my name. I never dared to tell him, tur 
fear he should speak of me to somebody, and Mr. 
Thorpe would bear of it. He is so dreadfully proper, 
be would think it was a terrible thing, you know. 
And if Aunt Teresa had found it out, she would have 
made me do penance forever! He used to board in 
a house that was just opposite the convent; and 
when I was out in the garden alone, I used to singa 
verse of a certain hyoan—I1 couldn’t sing anything 
bat hymns, you know, for fear some of the nuns 
might hear me—and then he would come and take 
the note I threw over the wall, and throw me one 
back. Perhaps it is just as well that I should never 
see him again,” she said, plaintively. 

Looking up she saw a rather amused expression on 
my face. 

“T am silly to tell you all that,” she said, and 
changed the subject at once, by expressing the most 
unbounded admiration for Mell’s hair. She insisted 
upon taking itdown to see how thick and long it was. 
Mellicent was sitting in an easy-chair by the window, 
looking listlessly out on to the lawn where a group 
of gentlemen were standing. Miss Fortescue, as she 
stood over her, coiling her hair up in all sorts of fun- 
tastic ways, looked out, too, and suddenly the shining 
mass of hair slipped out of her hands, the color leaped 
up into her cheeks like a flame, and her eyes fairly 
flashed. 

* You are looking at your fate!” I said, laughingly. 
“T shall see who he is.” 

I looked out. The group of gentlemen had sepa- 
rated, each going in a different direction. Mr. Marcy 
alone was coming towards the house. 

Just at that moment we heard Mrs. Randall’s 
voice outside the door. Miss Furtescue’s face grew 
calin again in an instant, and the flush drifted off it. 

*T must go,” she said. ‘ Mrs. Randall has come 
back.” 

I went with her to the door. There she caught my 
hand in hers, and whispered eagerly: 

“ Promise me never, never tu tell what I told you.” 

“ What does it mean, Mell? Did you see how she 
looked at Mr. Marcy?” I said, as soon as the door 
was closed upon her. 

“ Perhaps she thought she had seen him before,” 
answered Mell, carelessly. And seeing that she did 
not care to talk about it 1 said no more. Buta very 
strong suspicion was in my mind, and I waited im- 
patiently to witness a meeting between Miss Fortes- 
cue and Serle Marcy. But early the next morning 
he went with a party of gentlemen on a fishing ex- 
cursion, and I was obliged to control my curiosity 
until evening. Then there was to be a dance, and I 
determined to be in the drawing-room befure Miss 
Fortescue came down. 

To my surprise Mellicent declared that she felt 
well enough to go down, and I succeeded in coaxing 
Mrs. Chaloner to godown earlier than usual. But it 
was the first tiwe Mell had seen Mr. Marcy since 
their engagement, and he was too much occupied in 
playing the devoted lover to her to notice any one else. 
He did not see Miss Fortescue when she came in, but 
I saw her eyes seek him out, at once, and that deep 
flush came into her cheeks again when she saw him. 
Mell was not strong enough to dance; she sat in an 
easy-chair in the corner, and Mr. Marcy sat beside 
her with eyes and thought apparently only for her. 
It was very warm, and the dancing flagged as the 
evening wore on. There were long intervals between 
the dances, and in one of them some one was asked 
tosing. The piano was in a little ante-room off the 
drawing-room, and we could not see the perturwer, 
but I did not need to ask who it was when the tones 
of aquaint old Latin bymn came swelling through 
the startled stillness of the room. Mr. Marcy started, 
flushed, and grew pale again, half rose, as if to go to- 
wards the ante-room, then remembered himself, and 
sat down again. 

“ Dear me,” said Mrs. Randall, who was sitting be- 
side us, ‘‘ what is the child thinking of to sing such a 
thing as that! It’s a hymn she learned in the con- 
vent, I suppose.” 

Just then Mrs. Chaloner came up and insisted up- 
on taking Mellicent up stairs; she looked so pale and 
tired, she said. But I stayed below. Mr. Marcy, 
released from his attendance upon Mellicent, went 
directly towards the ante-room. Miss Fortescue had 
finished her hymn and was coming out. His face 
was turned away from me when they met, but I saw 
that hers was flushed and radiant as I had seen it in 
the window. He offered her his arm, and they wan- 
dered out on to the balcony wherea throng of prome- 
naders were already gathered. 

“O dear,” groaned Mrs. Randall, “ that child has 


80 little sense of propriety! The idea of her going off 





in that way with an entire stranger. She worries 
Richard terribly, I know. I shall be so glad when 
they are safely married!’ 

After that night Miss Margarita made us no more 
calls. She could not have failed to discover the rela- 
tion existing between Mr. Marcy and Mellicent, even 
if that gentleman himself had not seen fit to tell her, 
and it was very evident that she disliked Mell ac- 
cordingly; more especially as Mr. Marcy divided his 
attentions equally between them, seeming to find 
himself in an embarrassing situation of which it was 
necessary to make the best. 

“ But do you think he is really in love with Mell?” 
whispered S allie Dina to me, one night, in the draw- 
ing-room. ‘ How his eyes follow that little heathen 
everywhere she goes!” 

It was two or three days after that the little 
heathen stopped in the open doorway of our room, as 
she was going down to dinner. She had on a dress 
of white muslin, and, what was wonderful for her, 
wore no ornaments save a cluster of blood-red roses 
in her hair, and another on the bosom of her dress. 
It so happened that another cluster of those same 
blood-red roses was in the vase on Mell’s toilet-table, 
and upon that Miss Margarita’s eyes were riveted. 

** Where did you get those roses?” she demanded. 

Mell looked at her, too much astonished to reply. 

“Mr. Marcy sent them to Mellicent,” I answered, 
quietly. 

Her face grew scarlet, and her eyes flashed angrily. 

“What right has he to send roses to you?” she 
cried. ‘ Does he think I’ll wear his tlowers when he 
sends them to you, too?” And she ture the roses 
out of her hair and off her dress, threw them on to 
the floor, and stamped on them with her tiny heels, 
like a child in a passion. Then she ran down stairs 
without another word. 

Sue was very distant and haughty towards Mr. 
Marcy I noticed when I went down stairs that even- 
ing, but he was more openly devoted to her than he 
had ever been before when Mell was by, and when 
later I saw them on the balcony together he was 
leaning over her, talking earnestly, and she was lis- 
tening with a very bright, intent face. So I fancied 
that she had forgiven him. When I opened our door 
the next morning I found a little three cornered 
note, in a school-girlish hand, tucked under it. This 
was the way it ran: 


“Tam sorry I was rude to you yesterday. Wont 
you forgive me? because, perhaps you will never see 
me again. I suppose Mellicent will never forgive me 
when she knows what I have done. But he is the 
one who used to come to see me in the convent gar- 
den, and we were engaged then, and when he came 
back trom Europe and found me gone, he hunted 
everywhere for me and couldn’t find me, and only 
because he was in despair he asked her to marry 
him. I hope she wont feel very badly. Good-by. 

** MARGARITA.” 


‘Mell, what does it mean? The child writes as if 
she had gone away!” I exclaimed. 

While we were speculating upon it Mrs. Randall 
came in, her face pale with excitement. 

*‘Isn’t Margarita here? Do you know where she 
is? Have you seen her this morning?” she asked, 
in a breath. 

“No. Why?” we answered, together. 

‘‘ Because she is not in herroom. Her bed has not 
been slept in. And, more than all, Mr. Marcy has 
gone, too. You don’t think it possible—” 

For answer I handed her the note. 

**O, the poor child!” groaned Mrs. Randall. ‘I 
never thought she would disgrace us like this! O, 
how thanktul I am that it is so late in the season— 
that there are so few people here to know of it!” 
And then she set her wits at work, at once, to tind 
excuses to give people for Margarita’s sudden de- 
parture without revealing the fact of her elopement. 
Fortunately people were not curious, and were easily 
satisfied with excuses, and the affair caused much 
less gossip than we had feared. 

Mr. Thorpe was not at dinner that day, but as Mell 
and I went down stairs in the evening he was stand- 
ing in the hall. He came forward to greet us, and I 
heard him say, in a low tone, to Mell: 

* You are pale! Itis not grief for your lost lover 
that makes you 80?”” 

Mell drew herself up haughtily. 

** You have no right to ask,” she said. 

‘“*No right, Mellicent, when I bave loved you so 
long? No right now that I am free to tell you so?” 

A sudden burst of music came from the band, 
drowning Mell’s answer, but she let him draw her 
arm within his and lead her out on to the balcony, 
and when, a half hour afterwards, I peeped through 
a@ window and saw Mell’s face I was fain to thank, 
in my heart of hearts, Mrs. Serle Marcy nee Mar- 
garita Fortescue for the good work she had so un- 
wittingly wrought. I have reason to believe, too, 
that both Mr. Thorpe and Mell harbor only friendly 
feeling towards their false loves, for when I officiated 
as bridesmaid at the wedding, last winter, I saw 
among the wedding cards an envelop directed to Mr. 
and Mrs. Serle Marcy, New Orleans. 
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“ HOLLERING.’—The following contains a great 
deal of truth in a homely guise:—Concerning ‘“ hol- 
lering” in meeting, Aunt Judy, an old colored wo- 
man, said to one of her sisters, ‘ "Taint de rale grace, 
honey, ’taint de sure glory. You hollers too loud. 
When you gits the dove in your heart and de lamb 
on your bosom, you'll feel as if you was in dat stable 
in Bethl’em, and de blessed Virgin had lent you de 
sleepin’ baby to hold.” 








A LAKE OF PITCH. 


THE great sight of the West Indies, is the Pitch 
Lake of Trinidad. I therefore, a British traveller, 
put myself on board the William Burnley, perbaps | 
the smallest steamboat that ever crossed the Atlan- | 
tic. This adventurous vessel now plies a lucrative 
trade in the Gulf of Paria, between the port of Spain 
and the other towns and settlements on the West 
Coast of Trinidad. And it had the goodness to put 
me down at La Brea, where passengers for the Pitch 
Lake are landed. 

The reef that formerly enclosed the little harbor 
has been all exported, for pitch, by an enterprising 
foreigner; but the boat grounds on pitch—you step 
ashore on a pitch wharf—pitch is stored on it—you 
see pitch everywhere—thef air is full of pitch—the 
conversation is all on the price of pitch. A more 
dreary-looking place I have never seen, and as a 
residence it is even worse than it looks. The few 
Europeans who live there, or who visit the place fre- 
quently, suffer acutely from fever and ague, and the 
remainder of the population, the modern Piceni—al- 
though they seem to have wonderfully adapted their 
color, like trout in a stream—to the locality in which 
they live yet are unable to acclimatize themselves to 
the fatal atmosphere. 

Declining the honor of a seat in a country cart, 
drawn by bullocks, which was going up to the Lake, 
we started on foot, as we had not to walk more than 
a milefrom theshore. The first part of the road had 
unfortunately just been “improved” by the War- 
den; that is, a ditch had been dug on either side—a 
desirable thing in itself—and the mud, lumps of pitch 
and turf, had all been thrown into the middle of the 
road. Luckily, the warden’s energy or his money 
had not enabled him to carry his improvements far, 
aud we soon came to the track in its original state; 
a very fair road of natural aspbalte, pleasant to walk 
ou, hard and springy. Leaving behind us the few 
scattered hovels that constitute the village (wretched 
in themselves, but surrounded by beautiful flowers 
and splendid pine-apples, for which La Brea is fa- 
mous), we came out on a most desolate tract, whence 
the wood had been cleared tor timber or by fire, and 
where many experiments in pitch-digging had been 
made. One’s impression naturally is, that where 
pitch enters so very largely into the composition of 
the soil, an accidental fire in the woods would soon 
become unextinguishable and convert the whole dis- 
trict into “ Phlegrzwan Plains,’’ but fortunately the 
pitch on the surface does not burn. 

As the road gradually ascended, it was curious to 
see how the overlapping layers of pitch assumed a 
curve, bulging down hill, reminding one somewhat 
of lava currents, or of Professor Forbes’s ingenious 
experiment fur illustrating his theory of the semi- 
viscous nature of glaciers. Half amile more brought 
us to the lake itself. At the first view the whole lie 
of it is exactly like that of any other small lake ina 
forest, and one does not notice that it is filled with 
pitch instead of water. There are tie swampy-look- 
ing tufts of rushes and rough grass on the margin, 
the forest ends in a clearly-marked line all round, 
and several islands covered with trees and bushes 
are dotted over the surface of the lake. The mo- 
mentary illusion is quickly dispelled by the color and 
solid appearance of the flood. The pitch is, through- 
out nearly the whole surface, hard enough to walk 
over with perfect safety. It has a peculiarly clean 
look, and my first impression was that the top had 
just been removed from the part we first walked 
over, and that then it had been swept with a very 
hard broom, or scraped when rather soft, there being 
the same sorts of marks on it that are left by a birch 
broom on a very soft, gravel path. The whole lake 
is intersected by cracks, or rather valleys, in which 
the exudations, apparently from different centres, 
have not quite met. These vary in depth and widtb, 
from a few inches to many feet, and at the «me of 
my visit were full of water. 
saw a very ugly bull-headed fish, weighing about a 
quarter of a pound—I presumea “ warm-water fish ;” 
but it is surprising that any fish could exist in water 
so warm and so impregnated with sulphur and other 
matters. We began to cross these cracks on the back 
of a very tall nigger, but as this involved some delay 
as well as the risk of disappearing with the nigger 
under the water, should he make a false step, or slip 
at the critical moment, a long plank was substituted, 
by the helpof which we reached the other side of the 
lake, tolerably dry, and struck into the forest bya 
sort of corduroy road. Here are what are called 
“pitch volcanes ’—small mounds not more than two 
feet, usually, above the level, in the centre a hole 
about eight inches indiameter. In some of the holes 
the pitch, which seemed perfectly liquid, was some 
few feet below the surface; in othera it was near the 
brim, and in others it was oozing over. I could not 
ascertain that the volcanes ever showed any greater 
activity. The first partof the road lay througha 
grove of palm-trees of great beauty and variety— 
chiefly the tan-palm and Maximiliana insignia—these 
were succeeded by adense forest of fine trees. A 
sharp turn in the path unexpectedly showed that we 
were again close to the sea, thongh some fifty feet 
above the shore, and disclosed one of the most charm- 
ing views, on a small scale, that I ever saw; the rip- 
pling sea dotted with small rocky islets, each capped 
with foliage; steep, red cliffs to the left, overhung 
with creepers; all around us the tropical forest with 





its wonderful torms, its marvellous flowers, its profu=7 


sion of ferns, and the splendid butterflies that “‘ wa- 
ver, lightly settle, and sleepily swing.” 

There were drawbacks, however, to the enjoyment 
of sucha scene. 


In one of the larger I, 








stench of an oil well. A few whiffs of the fetid flaid 
as itcame up the pipe, and a very cursory inspection 
of the works, satistied our curiosity about this tropi- 
cal Petrolia, and, with one more look at the charm- 
ing nook as we reeutered the forest path, outof sight 
and smell of the works, we returned to the lake; in 
the centre of which some men had been left to dig 
pitch from two feet at least below the surtace. Hither- 
to the pitch that hae been exported has proved a 
failure {Ss gas purposes; but it had been suggested 
that this might not be the case if it were taken from 
some depth under the surface, where it had not been 
exposed to the action of air and water. A spot was 
selected where the pitch seemed pure and clean. It 
was very hard, on and below the surface, and though 
a large piece would have a certain amount of tough- 
ness and elasticity, like partially-hardened blue clay, 
yet it chipped and tlewat every stroke of the pick. I 
noticed that, even on the hardest parts, the ferrule of 
my umbrella gradually sank down, if pressed upon; 
and I was assured that in forty-eight hours the large 
hole that had now been dug would be completely 
filled up again. 

A few yards distant from where we stood, the sur- 
face was q=ir@ soft; too soft to walk swiftly over; and 
I could not but shudder at the thought of the possi- 
bility of being embalmed alive, in pitch. ‘This soft 
part was usually of a lighter brown color, nearly as 
fluid as treacle. Owing, I presume, to the quantity 
of water with it, we took some up in our hands and 
were not “defiled,” except by a slight smell remain- 
ing on the fingers. In this softer part there were 
constant small discharges of gas, fetid sighs emitted 
from the bubbling mass, with small squirts of water, 
and beautifully colorei bibbles. Tuis was the only 
part of the lake where anything like action seemed 
to be going on. 

The negroes shouldered the barrels of pitch (one of 
them soon went headlong, barrel and all, into one of 
the cracks), and carried them off to the cart on the 
side of the lake. We started on a shorter line fur the 
bank; but we had not gone many steps before the 
thunderstorm which had long been threatening, 
burst over us in all its fury. No one who has not 
experienced the power of a storm in the tropics, at 
the beginning of the rainy season, can fully appre- 
ciate our situation on the exposed surface of the lake. 
The immediate effect was to convert the whole ot the 
lake, the cracks having been previously full of water, 
into a hissing sea of bubbles; and they, with the 
spiash of the huge rain-drops, made it impossible to 
see whether the water was deep or shallow. Our 
plank and our tall nigger were not then at our dispo- 
sition, and being without even a stick, our only 
means of testing the depth was by the booted legs of 
the party. As long as the water was not much 
above his knees, we fullowed him; but that quarter 
of a mile occupying a long halt hour, was very tedious 
and unpleasant before we were once more on com- 
paratively dry land. The road back to the village 
"as converted into a dirty, whirling torrent, carry- 
ing down on its surface a brown, dusty substance 
that seemed uot to mix with the water. This was 
bad enough, but it was pleasant walking compared 
to the warden’s “ improvements,” through which we 
eventually dragged ourselves, to await the return of 
the steamer. 
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catch a glimpse of an unknown butterfly that had 
just settled, when the manager warned me that the 
| placa was notorious for its anakes, and showed mea { 
| specimen cf a very venomous one killed that morn- 
ing. ‘This may be called a natural drawback, An 
artificial drawback is the fact that this moat ¢ harm- 
ing bay has been selected as a likely location for an 
oil well, and the then result showed! the shrewdness 
of the manager's calculations, for the borings had 
“struck ile” in two places. Ouly those who have 
seen it and smelt itcan fully understand the filth and 
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THREATENING A LAWYER. 

Some thirty years ago, Mr. B. Tilghman, a prom- 
inent member of the Philadelphia ban visited a 
remote quarter of Northampton county, having un- 
derstood that a valuable tract of land belonging to 
him or to his family had been taken possession of, 
without any pretence of right, by an unscrupulous 
and truculent settler in that region. Mr. Tilghman, 
having reached a small tavern within some miles 
distant from the property in question, sent a letter 
to the squatter, informing him of his claim, and of 
his purpose t:.zisit the property next day. In his 
reply the land-pirate threatened that if the claimant 
came upon the soil, be never should leave it, as he 
would blow his brains out. The next day, however, 
according to promise, totally nnarmed and alone, 
Mr. Tilghman presented himself at the cabin of this 
ferocious squatter. ‘ Did I not tell you,” said the 
latter (an overgrown ruflian), as the visitor an- 


| nounced his name, ‘‘that I would be the death of 


| 
| 


| 





Iwas stepping into the wood, tw | 


| plied Mr. T., 


you if you came upon these premises?” ‘ Yes,”’ re- 


“but I knew better, and you knew 


| better, for in truth there is no man who is under so 


sirong an Giligation to protect and guard me against 
death as you are.” “Why am I bound to guard 
you?” said the squatter. * Because,” he answered, 
‘*T have left your letter in the hans of my host, and 
others; and if I were, even by accident, to lose my 
life, the evidence of that letter would be enough to 
hang you up a8 high as Haman.” The squatter, 
pe: ceiving that he was caught in his own contrivance, 
and that threats sometimes return upon the threat- 
ener, laid aside bis savage purpose, treated Mr. T. 
with unusual hospitality, and relinquished the land 
he had usurped to the rightful owner. 
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BY MOY THOMAS, 





CHAPTER IY. 
THE BARGE, 


CARRELL repeated his cry, but his voice had be- 
come weaker still. He drifted helplessly now, with a 
curious singing in the ears. Then the singing in his 
ears was changed to a noise like the sharp, snapping 
bark of a dog. Once he was aware that he was sink- 
ing, but by an almost unconscious effort he struggled 
to the surface again, and again he kept himself afloat. 

A sensation as of a craving for rest—a longing, as 
it were, to give up the struggle, and to sink down, 
down, into the quietude of death—crept upon him. 
The tide which carried him onward seemed like a 
gentle hand leading him along an easy pathway into 
a land of sleep. There was no distinction now of sky, 
or river, or shore, but only a dim dusk, crossed now 
and then by little flickering fires. All that day of 
agony, all that he had suffered since he had been a 
fugitive and an outcast, had become a something re- 
mote and indistinct, and in its place trivial recollec- 
tious of bygone times haunted him, But these were 
tew. Consciousness was fast departing, but the 
young and strong die hard, and cling to lite to the 
end. 

The barking noise that he had heard was no fancy 
of his brain. It came from aboard the barge, where 
a little terrier, with quicker ears than those of his 
mnaster, had caught the sonnd of Carroll’s voice, and 
was running to and fro between bow and stern, bark- 
ing incessantly, The man in the barge dropped a 
great oar that he had shouldered, and hastening to 
the poop, looked across the stream. 

The level moonlight was just beginning to touch 
the water where the young man floated still, and the 
bargeman could plainly discern something dark on 
the surface. Inaninstant he hauled up his boat. 


sprang into it, and let her adrift. Then he took a 


couple of sculls, and pulled direct for the object. 

* Keep up a minute,” cried the man, as he drew 
nearer. But Carrell did not hear him. 

In a moment or two the boat was near the swim- 
mer, and the bargeman held out a scull. Carrell 
clutched it with the instinct of a drowning mau. 

“Hold hard to that, and get breath,” said the 
bargeman. 

Carrell felt relief, and after a while muttered, 
feebly, ** Thank you.” : 

* Capsized?” said the bargeman. ‘ Deary me; 
it’s a wonder I didn’t hear you. Where’s your boat ?” 

Carrell was too weak to reply. Atter a while, the 
bargeman helped him to seize the gunwale of the 
boat, while he lay back on the other gunwale to give 
it balance. In this way, after many efforts, he hauled 
him into the boat, where Carrell dropped down to 
rest in the stern. 

The man pulled in silence, and in a few minutes 
they were alongside the barge. 

Carrell remembered no more of that night, except 
being lifted by more than one man out of the boat, 
and sinking down to rest again somewhere, until he 
awoke and found himself in a little square cabin, 
where a woman was busy cooking atatire. He was 
lying on @ mattress placed upon a sort of ledge, 
which served as a sleeping-place for the bargeman 
and his wife when a calm or an adverse tide afturded 
them time for the luxury of rest. The heat of the 
place was intolerable, for the fire was in a stove which 
stood in the middle of the cabin, with a tube that 
ascended through a holein the deck. There wasa 
hanger in front of the fire, on which stood the ket- 
tles which the woman was watching. Carrell turned 
uneasily on the ledge, which attracted the woman’s 
notice. 

“Do you want anything?” she asked. 

* Nothing, thank you,” he replied, faintly, ‘‘ unless 
you could give me a little air.” 

“Ay, yes,” said the woman, in a kindly voice. 
** You find it hot, don’t you? We are used to it, you 
know. There isn’t much room in a barge, young 
man; but it is close to-night, to be sure, and thunder 
not far cff, I reckon.” Tben looking up the cabin 
stairs, she called, sharply, ‘‘ You Jem, stand out of 
the gangway there, and steer her properly. Do you 
want to stifle people?” 

Carrell heard a shuffling noise, and then became 
sensible that some obstruction to the entrance of air 
had been removed. He felt relisved a little, though 
weak. ; 

* You had best lay quiet,” said the woman. ‘I’ve 
seen a good many that have been overboard. Rest 
and a dry shirt is what you want. You twisted your 
arms so that my master and Jem together couidn’t 
change it. Do you think you vould change it now?”’ 

Carrell thanked her, and murmured, * In a little 
while.” 

A wet shirt was too familiar to him to seem worth 
the effort of rising to change it. 

When he awoke again, the woman gave him some 
soup which she had been preparing in one of the 
kettles. Carrell took it eagerly, and felt refreshed. 
After a while his kindly nurse left him to change his 
sbirt for one belonging to her husband. It was 
rougher even than his own; but it was clean, and 
the change was soothing. He cast his own shirt on 
to a stool, where it would dry by the asbes of the 
fire, which the woman, pow her cooking was at an 
end, bad suffered to drop out. The effort exhausted 
his little stock of strength, and he sank back again 
upon his resting-place, and after a while fell once 
more into a deep sleep. 





SHH FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








When he awoke again, the little flame of the oil | The place looked as deserted as the bargeman had | 


lamp that hung by a chain from the roof of the cabin | described it; but Stedman’s cottage was at a little 


looked pale, and turning on his mattress, he found 
that the daylight was already streaming through the 


| distance from Captain Clayter’s unfortunate town 
| It was a neat white bouse of one story high, with 


aperture at the top of the stairs. There was aclank- | windows on each side of the door, which was sur- 
ing as of chains, and a noise of footsteps on the deck | mounted by a wooden porch overgrown with creep- 


overhead. Then he became sensible that the barge 
had come to a stop, and there was a harsh noise, as if 
the ripple that had been made in moving the vessel 
caused her sides to grate against the edge of some 
landing-place. 

The noise overhead continued for a long time after 
this. Carrell lay awake listening to it, and watch- 
ing the dancing motes in a long bar of sunlight that 
traversed the cabin from the stairs nearly to the foot 
of his sleeping-place. He was startled by a voice 
that sounded to him like something he had heard in 
his dreams. It was the cheery tones of the barge- 
man, asking if the young man was awake. 

Carrell answered him, and the bargeman descend- 
ed the stairs. 

**Deary me,” he said, “to think you should be 
alive, and here.” 

“ Where are we?” asked Carrell. 

‘““Where are we?” repeated the man, in a tone of 
contempt, as if the question was connected with 
some unpleasant associations in his mind. ‘* Where 
are we? Why, at the maddest place in all England.” 

The young man smiled faintly, and asked, “* Where 
is that?” 

‘On the Essex shore,” replied the bargeman. 
“Did you never hear of Claytersville? Clayter’s 
Folly maybe you’ve heard it called.” 

Carrell shook his head, and the bargeman contin- 
ued his remarks, as he went to and fro arranging 
articles about the cabin with the handiness of a sea- 
faring man. 

‘it’s a waterin’-place, that’s what it is. And, O 
lor, what a waterin’-place! I’ve coasted about in 
some sort of craft now, man and boy, these fifty years. 
l’ve seen a good many waterin’-places. Abraham 
Stedman is my name; perhaps you’ve heard it be- 
fore; skipper and owner of the barge Polly. She 
bears the name of this outlandish hole in gold letters 
on her starn, a8 you may see. When I steers her in- 
to dock up in London, I says to my missis, ‘‘ Drop a 
bit of tarpaulin’ there aft, old woman, and cover her 
starn.’? But the chaps hangin’ abuut the dock always 
sees her, and cries out, ‘ Here’s a game! <A wessel in 
from Claytersville! What’s thenews? How’s Clay- 
ter? Any wisitors yet? Is bisnis brisk at the Rile 
Hotel?’ And ceterer.” 

Carrell was still too weak to pay attention at first 
to the speaker, or to catch more than a faint impres- 
sion from his words. But the skipper and owner of 
the barge Polly was not one of thuse talkers who 
require encouragement. The fact that the young 
man gave few tokens of hearing him did not embar- 
rass him in the least, or prevent his continuing his 
denunciation cf Clayter and his watering-place, em- 
phasizing his remarks every now and then by setting 
down a stool, or a bucket, or a kettle, or some cook- 
ing utensil, with a violence which seemed to bring 
relief to his feelings. His remarks were somewhat 
rambling, but there was always one point in them 
which recalled him to the main subject, and gave 
fresh vigor to his tirade. This was the name of the 
town, which he pronounced with a long pause upon 
the first syllable, expressive of concentrated scorn for 
the unfertunate watering-place. 

“ Clay—tersville,” he continued. ‘“ Foolsville, 
Bedlamville would suit it better. But what’s the 
good of mytalkin’? Captain Clayter is gone cracked 
about it, and build, build, build, is all he thinks on. 
I take the liberty of tellin? him what I think. I 
speak out, and I say, ‘Captain, excuse me, you’re in 
the hands of rogues.’ But he says he must carry out 
his views. ‘And besides,’ he says, ‘Abrabam, you 
know how to steer a heavy-laden barge in a gale cf 
wind, but hang me, if you know anythin’ about 
spekylation.” Poor gentleman! A _ kinder never 
was; but it’s the fault of them as lend him money on 
his land and carcases, and push him on to build Rile 
Hotels where there’s nobcdy warts entertainment, 
and Marine ‘Terraces where there’s no tenants, and 
rile sea-water baths where uobody ever wants to 
swim.” 

** How far are we from the spot where you saved 
me from Crowning?” interrupted Carrell, who was 
beginning to gather from the bargeman’s remarks 
some notion of the place to which his fate had 
brought hin, 

The man stopped in his harangue against Clay- 
tersville, and said, as he ascended the cabin stairs 
again: 

“Twenty miles, good. I came down in just one 
tide, and hardly a breath of wind.” 

Carrell felt relieved by this information. He began 
to think that he might lie there quietly while his 
money lasted. 

His first thought, on returning to consciousness, 
had been to feel if the few pounds that he guarded in 
the pecket of his canvas shirt were safe. This small 
stock of cash had been slowly saved and hoarded for 
his time of need. 


CHAPTER V. 
CLAYTER’S FOLLY. 


EDWARD CARRELL lay all that day in the little 
cabin, where the bargeman’s wife waited on him 
with the care of a mother forachild. On the next 
morning he rose, dressed himself in some better 
clothing, which Stedman had beught for him, and 
went ashore, 





ing plantsin flower. In front of the cottage was a 


garden, which sloped down to the little creek or inlet | 


where the barge lay moored. As Carrell stepped 
from the barge into this garden, and walked up the 
gravel path, a blackbird in a wicker-work cage hang- 
ing beside the porch piped out two mellow notes. It 
seemed to him a sound of welcome aud an omen of 
peace and rest. 

iverything within the house was clean and bright. 
Carrell had a bedroom assigned to him from which 
he could see some of the unfinished buildings, with 
their staring blank window-places, on the rising 
ground which had been chosen for the site of Clay- 
tersville. On the other side, the country was flat. 
There was not a sign of life visible except one man in 
a vast brick-field beyond the creek, and a boy leading 
a horse in a dreary round, the animal being harnessed 
to a machine for mixing clay. 

It was a place in which a man might lay concealed, 
without much danger of detection. Carrell knew 
well enough the habits of men of the class of his pur- 
suers. Unless they had received information of his 
whereabouts, they would look for him along high- 
roads, in ale-houses, in market-gardens, where there 
is a demand for chance labor, in poor lodging-houses, 
and places of that kind. It would not be likely to 
occur to them that he had retired to Captain Clayter’s 
ghostly watering-place, far down the Essex coast. 

After a while, if they found no trace of him, their 
search would inevitably flag. Some other case would 
occupy their attention. He would be forgotten for 
awhile. The barge would be going to London, and 
Stedman would give him a passage. What place so 
favorable as London for concealing a fugitive? Once 
there, it would not be difficult to find employment 
He wasaman of good education; he bad had tke 
training of a gentleman. ‘The resources open to him 
were far greater than those within the reach of an 
ordinary deserter. If he could get a chance of rising 
into a better sphere, he was confident of his own 
power to turn it to account. He had no character, 
it was true; no friends, no hope, but in himself. He 
must begin the world anew; but how many men had 
had to do that, and yet had prospered! 

Carrell thought over these things, until there 
seemed to be already a gulf between him and his 
past life. The follies of his youth had been bitterly 
atoned for. The tyranny of those who ha’ driven 
him, first to insubordination, then to desertion, to 
escape the degradation of the soldier’s punishment, 
was in his eyes sufficient justification for his flight. 
Anyway, he would go through with it now; and how 
often, since his last escape, had he felt support in the 
bitter thought, that to prefer death to the ignominy 
of the lash was to be already free. 

As he recovered strength again, he found means of 
employing himself in return for the hospitality of the 
bargeman and his wife. He was ingenious and 
ready, had a quick turn for mechanics, and a way of 
doing things peculiar to himself. He understood 
something of gardening, and between pruning, nail- 
ing and digging, contrived to occupy himself for sev+ 
eral days. 





Carrel! soon discovered that the barge did not go 
up to London very often. Both the Stedman family 
and the barge were in the service uf the enthusiastic 
proprietor of Claytersville, and, like ‘everything else 
in connection with that unlucky preject, they were 
managed in an unthrifty way. Clayter had begun 
by hiring everybody and everything in the neighbor- 
hood that seemed likely or unlikely to be wanted. 
He was the owner of a considerable estate, of which 
Claytersville—or ‘the Essex Margate,” as he had 
called it in those advertisements in which he had in- 
vited the world, in vain, to flock thither—formed 
part. When he had sunk his private fortune in 
building the hotel and baths, and the jetty, and the 
rows of terraces, on which the damp sea air had 
planted a green mildew before they found tenants, 
he mortgaged his estate. Then he took to mort- 
gaging his houses, giving bills of sale upon his plant, 
bis horses, his stock of bricks, the timber and mate- 
rial which he had accumulated in that forlorn and 
spectral town, which was known to the country folks 
as ‘* Clayter’s Folly.” 

Still he built on in an irregular way, sometimes 
dropping the work for a while, at others beginning 
with new energy. At these latter times it was whis- 
pered that the ‘‘money market was easy,” or that 
the captain had found a new capitalist, who bad 
faith in the concern. People then began to think 
that it might, perhaps, come right, after all; that 
Clayter was a long-headed fellow, who saw further 
than other folks, and that it was only a question of 
time ana patience. The captain had hiase!f a man- 
ner of talking of bis schemes which infected those 
who came near him. He dilated on the soil and cli- 
mate of the place, proved by returns which there 
was nobody, at least in that part, learned enough to 
dispute, that there was not a spot in the Isle of 
Wight half so favorable for invalids. 
old books to show how vines were once cultivated in 
that country, and wine actually made there in 
ancient times, which was not despised by royal 
guests at the famous Abbey of Birking. As for 
trade, nothing was wanted but a longer jetty to allow 
vessels of greater draught to lead and unload, anda 
railway down to the place, to make it the great port 
for cattle coming trom Holland and Germany to be 


He could quote | 





fattened for the London market in the salt marshes 
of South Essex, 

It was to wonder that these things, at times, 
turne! the brain of the country folks The captain's 
own faith in the place was undoubted, and taith in 
the preacher goes a long way in making converts, 
But it was asimple mistake of the captain's neigh- 
bors to suppose that capitalists were induced to share 
in hisdreams, The fact is, that there was but one 
capitalist who would still advance money to the cap- 
tain, and he was a very shrewd and unromantic cap- 
italist indeed. He knew well enough that invalids 
were not likely to prefer Clayter’s Folly to Ventor or 
Ryde; did not, in the slightest degree, anticipare the 
resuscitation of the South Essex wine trade; would 
not believe in any railway, or new jetty, or great cat 
tle trade till he saw it; and had not the least hi pe cf 
guests at the Royal Hotel, or of tenants for Murine 
Viilas, except the few pilots or half-pay lieutenants, 
who inhabited some of them because they were 
cheap, and who lived in only half of the roows be- 
cause their furniture was scanty. This capitalist’s 
name in London was indeed suflicient guarantee for 
these facts. When people found that Frere, of Well- 
close Square, had taken up Captain Clayter’s scheme, 
no one who knew anything about him was deceived 
into thinking any the better of it. On the contrary, 
the world regarded it as the last stage in the cap- 
tain’s progress, and the certain forerunner of his 
ruin. The fact was, that Frere knew very well that 
a place in which a fortune had been sunk might not 
be a successful speculation, but might still furnish 
security for loans up to a certain point; and this 
point he had very accurately determined by frequent 
visits, and by personal inspection of the property. 

The captain’s project had indeed nearly come to a 
stand-still when Frere took it up. Clayter had bor- 
rowed of relatives and friends, and even of depen- 
dents, until all resources were exhausted. Even 
Stedman, the bargeman, had lent him the little 
savings of his lifetime; for all who came within the 
captain’s influence, and had anything to lend, became 
his creditors. Stedman bad been employed by the 
captain’s father when the captain himself was a boy. 
He bad been a car ful man, had bought his barge 
and boat, and was, besides, the owner of a little 
s.uack or * batchboat,” in which he went to sea in 
the ‘herring season,” not to fish, but to buy the 
herrings of the tishing-boats, and take them to mar- 
ket. He madea profit out of these things, and had 
thriven. Todo the captain justice, he had bebaved 
tairly by the bargeman, who, when he had lent his 
money, bad had faith in the captain’s dreams, and 
would have taken his note of hand as willingly as his 
bond; but Stedman’s little debt was secured on a 
safe mortgage. The bargeman would say to his wife, 
sometimes : 

*¢°Tisn’t the bit of money that makes me abuse the 
captain’t folly—the lawyers made that safe enough— 
but it’s the captain’s self I think of. One day this 
beastly hole will blow up; and then what’s left for 
him but the workus or the debtor’s gaol?” 

Only a short time before the last return of the 
barge, there had been a great gala at Claytersville. 
The captain had chartered a steam-vessel from Mar- 
gate, and had brought over numerous friends and 
acquaintances, that they might see for themselves 
the great superiority of bis property over that vulgar 
and overrated watering-place. ‘he royal Clayters- 
ville gardens—everything was royal about Clayters- 
ville—were opened that day, with the usual colored 
lamps and flags and a brass band. The gardens were 
a strip of field along the side of the beach, on a hun- 
gry, sandy soil, in which the flowers were covered 
with a tine white dust, and the grass was always 
brown. There was a marquee on this grass, in which 
the banquet took place. Twigs of about the height 
of aman, newly planted at regular intervals along 
the water-side, and protected by wire cages around 
each, were the cnly trees in the grounds. They 
were not very urnamental, but they furnished the 
captain with a neat conclusion to his speech on the 
occasion, in which he hoped that all present “ might 
live to see them cast a pleasant shade over groups of 
fair ladies and children seeking health and pleasure 
in that favored spot.” The gala was rated a success; 
but it was doubtful whether the new watering-place 
derived any advantage from it. Like most periods of 
excitement, it seemed to be fullowed by a correspond- 
ing tine of depression. When the lamps were out, 
the marquee and the chairs removed, the brass band 
dispersed, and the visitors gone home, the loneliness 
of the place became still more depressing. Even the 
rumor that Frere, the great capitalist, was coming 
down there again to put up at the Royal Hotel, and 
set the royal sca-water baths and the royal bazaar 
going again, was insufficient to revive the drooping 
spirit of the tew regular inhabitants of the 4 lace. 

Carrell did not venture to walk into Claytersville 
except once or twice at night, when there was no 
danger of being observed; except this, be rarely 
strayed beyond Stedman’s gate or the side of the 
creek. Even the brick-fieli was to him a place of 
dread. To seek for work in brick-fields was notori- 
ously one of the resources of deserters; and it thir 
field had been in full working, it would not Lave been 
safe for him to remain so near it. But happily for 
him, it was well known that Claytersville was passing 
through one of its periodical phases of inactivity. 
The freemasenry that exists among tramps revking 
tor work generally sufficed to warn a man in time 


that his pains wonld be wasted if he wandered in | 


that direction; but if it did not, the police would 
know well enough that a deserter would not be likely 
to find employment there, 


Abraham Stedman was perhaps the only busy lay 
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man in that scene of bankruptcy and ruin; for even 
the one man and the boy in the brick-field had been 
discharged, and had left the neighborhood, and the 
horse had stopped his dismal round, and been turned 
out to feed on the withered grass of the royal Clay- 
tersville gardens. At such times of general suspen- 
sion of the Claytersville speculation, Stedman in- 
variably went to work with his son to do such repairs 
as had become necessary to the barge and the hatch- 
boat. 

There were few things in which Carrell could not 
lenda hand. Moreover, he had been accustomed to 
manage a sailing-boat when a youth, and was ready 
both at repairing and rigging small vessels; so that 
Stedman soon found his assistance useful, and worth 
paying him wages. 

“My boats are a safe bank,” the old bargeman 
used tosay. ‘Put a week’s labor into thew, aud 
ivil pay good interest.” 

Stedman and his son worked at repairing the keel 
of the barge, Which they had propped until she stood 
high and dry except at the highest tile. Then they 
burned the pitch off her sides with hand-grates of 
live coal, re-caulked and pitched her again, and let 
in new timber in her deck where the old was worn. 
Their hammers rang sometimes from morning till 
night; but Carrell had a quieter task. He worked a 
new mainsail and toresail tor the hatchboat, wended 
her rigging, and painted her in uitrawarine blue, 
with white stripes, until she looked as neat and 
pretty as a gentleman’s yacht. 

On the day after the bargeman had rescued him 
he had asked Carrell his name, and Carrell had an- 
swered him as he answered the giant overlooker at 
the excavation—Ishmael. He felt a strange sort ot 
pleasure in adopting a name significant to him of his 
early struggles; and the bargeman was too simple a 
man to observe anything unusual in it. It was tov 
common for him tu know men only by their Christian 
names to feel any curiosity about his guest’s surname; 
and as a Biblical Christian name seemed to him per- 
teetly natural, he called Carrell by the name of Ish- 
mael trom thattime. Curiosity, indeed, was not one 
ot Stedmau’s faults; and if his wife had not aske® 
Lin, while Carrell layin the cabin, how Ishmael 
came to be capsized, it is probable that he would 
never have inquired into any part of Carrell’s past 
history. The question once started, however, he was 
led to ponder upon it as he sat smoking in his little 
room one evening, after the labor of the day was con- 
cluded. Carrell and Mrs. Stedman were present. 
The former had been reading to them some news 
from the Chelmsford paper, when the old man knock- 
ed the ashes from his pipe, set it down in the chim- 
ney-c orner, and said: 

* Mightn’t you find out, Ishmael, where your boat 
came ashore?” 

* What boat?” inquired Carrell, whose mind was 
occupied with the hatchboat on which he had been 
working all that day. 

“Tue boat that capsized you that night,” replied 
the bargeman. 

Carrell started. He had dreaded some questions 
being put to bim about the past; but was not prepar- 
ed for it in this form. 

“No boat capsized with me,” he replied. 

“How came you overboard, then?” asked the 
bargeman. 

Carrell hesitated a little, and the bargeman’s wife 
looked up from a pair of stockings which she was 
knitting, and observed his embarrassment. Carrell 
soon regained his self-possession, and answered: 

“It was a stifling hot night. 1 had been at work 
in the sun all day, and I thought to swim to the op- 
posite shore. I found it too much for me, and called 
to your barge for help. The rest you know better 
thanIdo. You saved my life, and I am grateful for 
all your kindness to me.” 

There was a pause, during which Carrell heard the 
loud tick-ticking of the eight-day clock in the room 
with a painful distinctness. Curiosity about bis past 
life once awakened, he knew not where it might end. 
He feit a relief when Stedman filled his pipe again, 
lighted it, and said: 

“Tt was a mercy I heard you; if it hadn’t been for 
Stumpy setting up her barking, you’d never ha’ 
found your way to this Rile waterin’-place, and I do 
believe Clayter’s Fully would not ha’ had a single 
visitor. You see, it we want people to come here, we 
have to bring ’em willy-nilly. ‘That’s the captain’s 
way. He gets a steamboat and he goes intu Margate 
like a press-gang, and capters people, and persuades 
’em under warious pretences to come across and eat 
and drink, and dance to the tune of a brass band and 
a couple of tiddlers. And ceterer.” 

The bargeman once launched upon his favorite 
topic, Carrell knew very well that there was no dan- 
ger, fur that evening, at least, of the conversation 
taking another turn. Stedman diverged into the 
Sutject of his last journey to London, and the cargo 
he had aboard that night; a quantity of tiles, and 
drain-pipes, and cement, to be employed in building 
a market-place up the town—the mention of which 
market-place furnished another variation in his in- 
vective against the Captain’s Folly. Then he told 
the story of other voyages he had made, and how his 
time had been wasted, and the captain never a bit 
the better fur all the cargoes he had ever brought 
there, and so torth. 

Carrell was glad to steal up to bed that night. The 
inquiries of the bargeman had rendered him uneasy; 
he began to be impatient for the completion of the 
repairs of the barge, and for some news of Stedman's 
departure. He had little indeed to fear from maliz- 
nity, either in Stedman or his wife; they were an 
honest pair, and he was in tavor with both; but Mrs. 








Stedman was not {ree from the proverbial curiosity of | 
her sex. She pondered long upon Carrell’s embar- 
rassment when questioned about it that night, the 
reluctance he had shown to give anything more than 
short answers to her husband’s inquiries, the curious 
fact that he was found drowning in midstream on a 
summer’s night, with no boat at hand, and no token 
of any accident having occurred. Carrell, indeed, 
had admitted that he had not been capsized; but 
then his explanation that he had been swimming 
after the fatigue of work in the hot sun seemed more 
mysterious still, for who would think of swimming in 
shirt and trousers? and as for the ideaof reaching 
the opposite shore, it was madness. Then his miser- 
able clothing had struck her as more strange. He 
had money in his possession; but be was absolutely 
without boots, and bareheaded. A man who desired 
to cross a river by swimming might wish to carry his 
clothing with hiw; but surely he would not leave his 
boots behind. She had observed, besides, that his 
fset were cut and bruised, like those of ‘% man who 
has walked far barefooted. They had, indeed, only 
healed slowly. 

All this puzzled the good dame. Like Mrs. Caudle 
of glorious memory, Mrs. Stedman generally selected 
be:l-time fur beginning a discussion of this kind, and 
on this particular night she opened fire in the follow- 
ing fashion : 

** How could Ishmael swim across the river in Sea 
Reach?” 

“ No how,” replied the bargeman, vainly hoping to 
cut short the conversation by laconic answers. 
** Didn’t he find he couldn’t?” 

* Yes,” replied the dame; ‘‘ but why did he try?” 

** Because he wanted to get across, [ suppose.” 

* But it’s miles wide there.” 

* Maybe he didn’t kuow that.” 

** He could have seen it was a long way.” 

“ Very likely,” replied the bargeman. ‘I suppose 
he didn’t think it as much as it is. It was night, 
missis, and there's a spirit in the lad.” 

** Just tell me this,’ said the wife, determined to 
persevere, ‘* What did he swim in shirt and trousers 
for?” 

‘¢ To wash ’em, I should say,” answered Abraham; 
‘canvas and old ducks take no hurt from the water, 
and don’t hinder a man much.” . 

Mrs. Stedman, nothing daunted, returned to the 
attack and said, “ Yes, but where were his boots, and 
his jacket, and cap?” 

She asked him this in the tone of one who feels 
that he has pinned an aiversary, but her husband’s 
answer was ready. He was not in the least of a sus- 
picious turn, and moreover was very tired and sleepy. 

‘* Lord love y€, missis,” he replied, “ it’s as plain as 
a marling-spike. Why, he made ’em into a bundle, 
to be sure, and lost ’°em when his head went under. 
Would you have had him leave ’em behind?” 

Mrs. Stedman knew that it would be useless to 
continue her questionings; but she was not convinc- 
ed. She had felt with a woman’s instinct that her 
guest, in spite of the miserable appearance which he 
had presented when he had come among them, be- 
longe to a better class of life than they did. He was 
‘“‘a scholar,” that she knew; but bis language had 
that superiority to the talk of common men which 
people in a humble station are quick to detect. Hav- 
ing settled this, she came at once to the conclusion 
that he was a young gentleman who had run away 
trom his friends. Indeed, she had made up her mind 
upon that point before her conversation with her 
husband, the object of which was only to fortify her 
own conclusions. 

As tothe mystery of the river, it was, to her, no 
mystery at all. He was not swimmiug, bat simply 
drowning himself; that was clear. And when did 
young fellows of his strength and abilities drown 

themselves for anything butlove? This theory, it is 
true, presented new difficulties; but Mrs. Stedman 
did not see them. No woman is too old to have en- 
tirely lost her liking for a romance of this kind. It 
would have taken a great deal of reasoning to per- 
suade her that some woman was not at the bottow of 
Ishmael’s mystery. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE LADY ON THE BEACH, 


THIS was not the only circumstance which caused 
Carrell anxiety. On the second night after his con- 
versation with Stedman and his wife, he met with an 
adventure which, though slight in itselt, was suffi- 
cient to disturb him. A habit of hiding from pursuit 
had rendered him suspicious, and even the most 
trifling things were to him suggestive of danger. 

He had sauntered out for a walk after supper, and 
had taken the way up the hill through the main 
street of the town. It was near ten o’clock, and he 
knew by experience that there was no one abroad 
there at that hour. It was safer even than the beach, 
where a man, attired as he was like a sailor, might 
awaken the suspicions of some lookout man of the 
coast-guard service. 

No city of the dead could have been more silent or 
deserted. The air was heavy and still; a tuin haze 
had risen and was hovering over the town, hiding 
the stars. It was so dark that a passenger who had 
not taken the middle of the road, would have had a 
difficulty in tinding his way. Nor was there any as- 
sistance from lights in the town, Gas-works were 
indeed a part of Captain Clayter’s great scheme, but 
they had yet to be erected; and the few oil-lamps 
which stood at the corners of his unfinished terraces 
were not liguted on summer nights. Here and there, 
in some of the houses which happened to be occupied, 





dle in a sick room, appeared in one window ot an up- 
per chamber, as if some solitary inmate, knowing not 
what elise to do, had resolved to follow the example 
of his neighbors, and go to bed. 

Carrell passed the entrance to the Royal Gardens, 
the fences of which had been broken down by some 
of the boys of the town—for there were boys, even in 
Claytersville, who preyed upon the neglected prop- 
erty with the destructive instinct of their nature, 





ried hm back to happier days, oben the diffi culties 





and took advantage of the feeble watch which was 
maintained over the place in time of depression, to 
make their way into the royal grounds and enjoy 
their attractions gratis. The unfinished market- 
place, of which only a stuccoed entrance bad been 
built, was equally silent. Even the Royal Hotel was 
closed, and showed no sign of life, except a dimly- 
lighted window of a taproom, which was visible 
across the stable-yard at the side of the house. In 
front the windows were all closed; and the door un- 
der the portico, the panels of which were glazed, was 
darkened with shutters, as if business, if it had any, 
was over fur the night. 

He strayed some distance beyond the town, and 
returned again by the same way. The great hotel 
stood out towards the roadway at the angle of the 
street; its windows on one side looked down the road 
in the direction from which he was approaching, and 
Carrell observed with surprise that, instead of being 
dark as before, they were brilliantly lighted. Com- 
ing nearer, he saw that the shutters were removed 
from the front of the hotel, and that there were 
lights there also. An open carriage was standing at 
the door, with post-horses and streaming lamps; and 
@ group of men were around it, talking to the post- 
boy. The roadway in front of the house was in a 
blaze of light, but the occupants of the hotel, and the 
post-boy and ostlers were tuo busy to remark him as 
he passed them. Nevertheless, he determined to 
stroll no More through the streets at night, but to 
take his daily walk at early morning along the beach. 





The days were still hot and the nights heavy and 
dull, but in the early morning the air was coul and 
pleasant. On the second morning after his night 
walk, Carrell walked down the shore to the edge of 
the water, and picked his way over shingle and sand, 
and among the salt pools left by the tide. A solitary 
bathing-machine, hauled up high, with its canvas 
half rotted away, and some spokes missing in its 
rickety wheels, betokened the desolation of the place. 
In the distance a few vessels were drifting down with 
the tide. The sun had risen, and the waters spar- 
kled in the cool morning light. Far away across the 
beach, upon a huge stone balf covered with the tide, 
a solitary white bird stood dozing. Except these, no 
signs of life were visible. 

Carrell walked on until he had left the town some 
miles behind, though it was still early. He returned 
by the same way along the shore, but this time he 
kept close under the sand-cliffs, where the walking 
was better; for he had quickened his pace, and was 
anxious to get back. 

Turning a little jutting point that ran down and 
terminated in the sand of the sea, he came to a ledge 
of grass and wild convolvuluses, which formed a sort 
of natural seat for viewing the surrounding scene; 
for at the foot were some masses of conglomerate 
rock, which seemed so well designed for fuutstools for 
those who chose to rest themselves a while, that it 
was hard to believe that they had not been placed 
there by men’s hands. They were fragments ot cliff, 
which had been rolled by the wintry tempests up the 
heaps of blown sand accumulated there, and stop- 
ped at last by the ledge of rock, for ia ordinary times 
the rising tide did not reach so high. 

It was upon this natural ledge, and just above one 
of these resting-places for the teet, that Carrell could 
see, as he approached, some object looking from the 
distance like a small box or casket. As he drew near- 
er, and ascended the sandy ridge, he perceived that 
it was a book. It was evident that it had been left 
by some person who had been resting there; but he 
could see no one along the shore, and he had not met 
any one in all his journey. 

Carrell stepped on to the fragment of rock, and 
took the book in his hand. It was elegantly bound in 
blue morocco, and had no stain upon it, or trace of 
the night dews. It could not, therefore, have been 
left there long. He opened it, and found that the 
book was in Italian. It was the famous narrative by 
Silvio Pellico of his imprisonment in the fortress of 
Spielberg. Carrell had used the same work as an 
ltalian text-book when at school, and he knew 
enough of that language to read it easily. Heexsam- 
ined it carefully, but the only trace of its owner that 
he could find was the inscription on the flv-leaf: 

“T, F. From her friend H. L. T., Brussels. 
her fifteenth birthday.” 

The slight uncertainty about the last pronoun was 
too feminine to leave anf doubt that the book was 
the gift of a lady, not to speak of the evidence of the 
handwriting. Carrell placed the book carefully in 
his pocket, and walked on faster. He had little doubt 
that he should overtake the owner gathering shells or 
specimens of seawe@l round some point in the sand- 
cliffs. Hebad thought of the bathing-machine; bat 
that rickety vehicle was clearly not in a condition 
for a lady’s use. The lady who had come abrowl at 
that early hour, was prvbably merely taking a walk 
in the cool morning. But he met no one except a 
tisherman in blue Guernsey and high jackbeo s, car- 
rying ashrimp-net along the shore. Carrel! asked 
him no questions, but pulled bis straw hat low, aud 
passed him at aslight distance. 

The little book was too fall of tender reminiscences 
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a dim light, like the pale reflection of some rush can- 


not to be examined again by him that night. It car- 





of construeing and the mysteries of irregalar verbs * 
were the only troubles of his boyish life. It brought 
before his eyes a room with desks and oaken panels, 
cut with rude initials by many a penknife; a long 
room, in which there was a buzz of voice and a 
dreaded figure sitting at a high desk. It led him 
away toa country village afar off, and a liw-built 
white house with many windows and a flower garden 
and orchard, and a meadow beyond—once his home, 
though now long passed into strangers’ bands, and 
lost to him forever. 

Searching in the little volume that night for any 
further traces of the owner, which might enable him 
to restore it without making himself known, Carrell 
cate upon some passages marke! in pencil. They 
related to the sufferings of the author of the book — 
his long imprisonment in Austrian dungeons, the 
cruelty of his persecutors, his longing to be free. The 
marks, with some pencil-notes here and there, were 
touching tokens of a woman’s tenderness, but in bis 
eyes they were something more. The miseries he 
had suffered had met with no compassion trom the 
world. It was pleasing to him to note the marked 
passages, and to gather from them some fanciful no- 
tions of the owner of the volume, It wanted no 
great stretch of fancy to see in them affinities with 
his own position; and to take to himself as expres- 
sions of sympathy with his own miseries those pencil 
touches from an unknown hand. 





The next morning he walked along the beach at 
dawn as befure, but he met no one. On the following 
day he walked there again two hours later. On his 
way bock he came round a sandy promontory, and 
caught sight of a lady seated, as nearly as he could 
judge, beside the very spot where he had found the 
book. 

This was, beyond doubt, the owner of the little vol- 
ume. Carrell hesitated. He had the book, neatly 
folded in paper, in his breast-pocket. Should he ad- 
vance and offer it to her, or should he go back and 
get Stedman to take it tothe hotel? For there could 
not be a doubt that the young lady was one of the 
visitors whose arrival had caused so much commo- 
tion in that establishment. As every one knows, @ 
man is not always in the secret of his own motives. 
Carrell looked back, and thought of the distance he 
must walk if he returned. His direct road lay past 
the very spot where the lady sat; to go back would 
have compelled him to take @ circuitous way, and 
one, moreover, which would render it impossible fur 
him entirely to avoid the town. He determined to 
go on. 

The strange lady wore a straw hat, and was attired 
in a morning wrapper and jacket, both of pure white. 
Her face was turned seaward, where there were some 
sailing vessels which attracted her attention. As 
Carrell drew nearer, she caught the sound of his foot- 
steps on the shingle, started, looked round, and then 
turned her gaze seaward again; but the fact that 
Carrell was not making his way round the ledge of 
rock, but walking straight onward to the spot where 
she sat, soon attracted her attention again, and she 
looked up at him once more with a slight gesture of 
alarm. He took the book from his pocket, and open- 
ing the paper wrapper, he saw her eye fall upon it, 
and the expression of alarm in her face gave way to 
a smile. . 

“O, thank you,” she exclaimed, before he had time 
tospeak. ‘* Where did you find it?” 

‘Oa the rock near where you are sitting, madam.” 

“1 felt sure that I had left it there,” replied the 
lady, ‘* but I could find no trace of it. I was grieving 
about my loss all yesterday. It was a gift tvom a 
friend who is dead.” 

He perceived that she had dark hair, that her face 
was pale, and that her features were rather express- 
ive than beautiful. He bowed, and was about to 
walk away, when the young lady said: 

“Stay a moment, please.” 

Carrell saw her dip her hand in the pocket of ber 
dress, as if seeking for a purse. He colored slightly; 
and the lady observed his embarrassment, and drew 
her hand from her pocket. 

“I wished to thank you once more before you go,” 
she said, withdrawing from the position with a wo- 
man’s tact; ‘‘I am really very grateful to you, sir. 
Good-morning.” 

He returned her salutation, and pursued his walk. 
The sound of her voice seemed still in bis ears as he 
reached a distant point in the sand-cliff which would 
soou hide him from her sight. 

He lingered fora moment and stole a bickwarl 
glance, very cautiously, lest he should be observed. 

The precaution was needless. The lady’s face was 
turned again to a point out at sea, where the noble, 
full-rigged ship was unfurling her topsails to the 
light morning breeze; and the sea-gulls were skim- 
ming and dipping on the wrinkled surface of the 
water. 

What was this strange lady to him, or he to her, 
that the sound of her voice should hauot him? He 
was a poor hunted fugitive, she a laly, whose haugh- 
ty impulse had been tu reward him for a trifling ser- 
vice with a gifc of money. It was mort probable that 
he would never see ber again, or if he dit, that some 
other humiliating ci:cumwstance would once more re- 
mind him of her position and Lis own miserable lot. 

What was the strange lady t. him, or he to her, 
that the sourd of ber voice shouki haunt bim? 

This question rang in bis ears as he was engaged 
that day in finishing his laber on the hatchboat, like 
a mocking voice, ever ready at bis «louw to rouse him 
from bis dreams. 
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PUBLIC MARRIAGES. 


We do not think there is any improvement over 

old times to boast of in the matter of public mar- 
riages, that so ostentatiously push the old mode of 
doing things into the background. In the early days 
of innocence it was sufficient to have a few friends 
let into the secret of intention—a modest reserve 
forbidding a general announcement—and the impor- 
tant occasion was simply a gathering of both families 
in the bride’s home, and all the ovation merely the 
congratulations of relatives. This might be varied 
by a quiet visit to the winister’s, they twain return- 
ing one flesh, and no intimation of the «ffair given 
till the next Sunday’s “appearing” of the bride, 
wh‘ch was an event. A case of marriage in church 
was a rare sensation, but it never degenerated into a 
show. The parties, modestly costumed, took their 
places before the altar, unheralded by gentlemen 
ushers or music, the “‘ vows"? were exchanged, and 
there was an end of it. There were no slights to 
treasure, and no heartburnings, and no invidious re- 
marks by attending friends, but they went to their 
new homes with tbe best wishes of everybody. 

Here, too, was the trial of friendship. The true 
friend called upon tke bride without invitation. 
There was no ceremonial of cards, no ridiculous ob- 
trusion of punctilio, no miserable scramble for prece- 
dence; but friendship cropped out in good wishes, 
and a sincere’ desire to verify them; and the bride 
maintained a queenly state; for the time, an object of 
admiration and pride. There was no great parade of 
presents—no plated silver sets, no bu'ter-trays, no 
soup-ladles, no pie-knives, duplicated; the trousseau 
was not then of sufficient magnificence to be made 
much fuss about, consisting principally of substan- 
tial clotbing and bed furnishing, without a dollar’s 
worth of tinery in the world. And marriages like 
these evere happy; there was attending them no 
compzrison of gifts, ard no envying of superior 
splendors. In their own hearts were the primal 
elements of bappiness for the married, depending in 
no wise on extraneous things or circumstances. And 
the quiet of this beginning spread out into the life, 
and operated with pleasant and potent influence on 
the family that was then sure to follow—now 80 
uncertain, 

This state of things is in marked contrast with the 
custom of to-day. The modesty and home- grace of 
marriage are overwhelwed by the aping of preten- 
tions fashion, involving show and expense, and an 
affair which should be one of the home and heart 
exclusively is made a matter for the public eye; the 
bride to be canvassed and discussed as though she 
were a dinner, and all the serious associations of the 
occasion supplanted by criticisms of dress, or remarks 
neither friendly nor just. This, too, by those selected 
by cards for invitations, among hundreds, who have 
no more interest in the oues murried than that they 
have had the courtesy to invite them, and whom 
they repay by abuse. 

We are sorry to believe that this innovation upon 

old custom has been brought about by the brides 
themselves, who by so doing have done great wrong 
to the modesty of the station they are to fill. The 
one who first caught the idea of piling her form with 
extravagant dress, and offering herself as a target 
for multitudes of stranger eyes, does not deserve a 
monument for her example. She brought anxiety, 
and care, and envy, and spite, and unhappiness to 
mar that which should be simple and peaceful— 
where modesty should be the crowning jewel, and 
the blush of innocence the sweetest adornment, both 
banishe1 by ostentation and show. 

Everybody must do it, b , it is 7 > ev- 
erybody does it, and therefore every day do we see 
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fashioned proclivities, would have banished, and 
the old simplicity restored; for, after all, marriage 
is but acivil contract, legally binding two together, 
and needs no display to strengthen it. Two witnesses 
are as good as two thousand to make it valid, and 
hence the display is ridiculous. We can forgive 
eccentricity in marriage, where pairs are married 
under a bridge, or in a balloon, or on top of a bill, or 


than in the extravagance of present custom. 


those whose love has made home pleasant, with ‘no 
cards ” but the dictates of pure affection to bid tothe 
scene, Then there are no invidious slights to rankle ! 
—all are treated alike—with no criminations or re- | 
venges to settle subsequently. Economy, the true | 
genius of such occasions, asserts itself, and the usual 
train of needless expenses makes no claim there, 
The bundreds of dollars thrown away can be applied 
more judiciously, and not a stiver expended for a sop 


worth anything—will be lost by this course. Good 
sense and prudence will be imputed, and marriage, 
rightly understood, will be vindicated. 


SOUND. 








! sents facts of a very interesting character. The most | 
' beautiful instances of sympathy in sound are affurded 
by the pbenomena of musical or sensitive flames. To 
Professor Leconte, of our own country, belongs the 
‘ honor of first calling attention to these curiosities. 
The professor was assisting at a musical party one 
' evening, and he says, “Soon after the music com- 
menced, I observed that the flames of a fish-tail gas- 


chronous with the audible beats. This phenomenon 
was very striking to every one in the room, and es- 
-pecially so when the strong notes of the violoncello 
came in. It was exceedingly interesting to observe 
how perfectly even the trills of this instrument were 
reflected on the sheets of flame. A deaf man might 
have seen the harmony.”? By experiment, he tound 
tbat the vibrations were not due to the shaking of 
the walls and floor of the room, but were communi- 
cated directly from the music to the flame. 

Professor Tyndall has further manipulated this 
phenomenon, and it has been found that those flames 
only are sensitive which are on the point of flaring, 
or roaring, as some would term it. A common fish- 
tail burner, just at the point of fluttering, but still 
giving out a clear sheet of flame, is thrown into a 
state of commotion, spurting out quivering tongues, 
when a whistle is blown in its neigt:borhood. A bats- 
wing jet behaves in a similar manner, throwing forth 
its tongues whenever an anvil is struck with a ham- 
mer. Professor Tyndall makes flames almost dance 
to music. He places a long, rod-like fiame anda 
short one side by side; upon blowing a whistle, the 
long flame becomes short, forked and brilliant, and 
the short one long and smoky. The most marvellous 
flame exhibited at his lecture on this subject wasa 
long, thin one, twenty-four inches high. The slight- 
est tap on a distant anvil reduced the height of this 
flame to seven inches. At the shaking of a bunch of 
keys it became violently agitated, and emitted a loud 
roar. The creaking of a boot eet it in commotion; so 
did the crumpling of a piece of paper, or the rustle of 
a silk dress. The patter of a rain-drop startled it. 
At every tick of a watch held near it, down it fell. 
The twitter of a distant sparrow, or the chirp ofa 
cricket, produced the same effect. When Professor 
Tyndall recited Spenser’s verse, commencing, “ Her 
ivory forehead full of bounty beams,” the flame 
seemed to show its appreciation of the language. It 
noticed some sounds with a slight nod, to others it 
bowed more distinctly, and to certain others, again, 
it made a profound obeisance. To the performance 
of a musical bex, the flame behaved like a sentient 
being. Jets of smoke are acted upon like flames, and 
so are jets of water, under certain conditions. 

From the roaring of the sea in caves to the murmur 
of the sea-shell, all is the effect of resonance. The 
channel of the ear itself is a resonant cavity. Every 
one is familiar with the experiment of holding a poker 
by two strings, one in each hand, thrusting the fin- 
gers in the ears, and striking the poker against some 
hard substance. A sound is experienced by this 
means which is as deep and sonorous as a cathedral 
bell. It is due to the reinforcement of the vibrations 
of the poker in the hollow cavity of the ear. When 
we blow gently across a closed tube, such as the pipe 
of a key, the gentle fluttering of our breath is so re- 
inforced by the resonance of the cavity that a whistle 
is produced. An organ pipe gives forth its powerful 
note on the same principle; the prime source of the 
sound is only a gentle puff of wind blown against a 
sharp edge; this produces a flutter in the air, and 
some particular pulse of this fluttering is converted 
into a musical sound by the resonance of the associa- 
ted column of air. If a tuning-fork be sounded and 
held in front of tbe slit near the bottom of an organ 
pipe, the pipe will resound as if it had been blown 
into. But the pipe and the fork must yield the same 
note, or the former will not ‘‘ speak.” Any cavity 
will not fully resound to any sound; it is only when 
the note the pipe would give if blown into is the 
same as that given by the fork, that the resonance is 
perfect. 

It is pleasant to know the why and wherefore of 
things; and even though it makes not a rap of differ- 
ence to us whether it be thus or 80, it is well enough 
to add it to our stock of acquired —8 it may 





= to this demon of custom that we, with old- 


come in play some time. 


in a railroad car—there seems more reason in these | 


Howe is the place for the marriage, surrounded by 


to hypocrisy. Not a friend—whose friendship is ' 


We continue, in anotber article, the abstract of 
, Peofessor Tyndall’s lecture on “Sound,” which pre- | 


burner exhibited pulsations which were exactly syn- | 


Fashion and Gossip. 


A WASHINGTON WEDDING —For several weeks 
past, the fashionable circles of Washington have been 
jon the qui vive in anticipation of the marriage of 
| Senator Jobn A. Henderson, of Missouri, to Miss 
Mary Foote, daughter of Hon. Flisha Foote, of New 
York, and head of the Appeal Board at the Patent 
Office. Miss Foote, for several winters past, has 
been one of the most brilliant belles of the national 
| metropolis, and the announcement of ber engage- 





ment with the eminent senator from Missouri created: 


quite a sensation among the elite of this city. A few 
| days since, more than six hundred cards were issued 
| to the friends of the happy couple for the marriage 
ceremony, which took place June 24th, at twelve 
| o’clock, at the National Hotel, and was one of the 
| most brilliant affairs ever witnessed at the National 
‘Capital. The magnificent parlors of the hotel were 
tastefully and profusely decorated with rare and fra- 
grant flowers, whose rich peifame filled the atmos- 
| phere with a delicious odor. The heavy lace curtains 
at the windows aud over the archway connecting the 
two parlors were covered with ivy and evergreen, 
| while rich bouquets were distributed about the 
| rooms, prominent among which vas a magnificent 
one presented by the ladies of the Executive Man- 
sion. The drawing rooms were fairly transformed 
into flowery gardens of exquisite beauty. Immedi- 
ately opposite the archway, and at the far end of the 
parlor, a canopy of white lace, enwreathed with 
white lilies, was erected over a large wirror, beneath 
which the marriage ceremony tock place, in the 
presence of the most distinguished and fashionable 
| aasemblage probably ever gathered upon such an 
| occasion. The President of the United States was 
present, with eminent statesmen, dignified diplomats, 
| cabinet ministers. celebrated army and navy officers 
and promirent cfficials, with hundreds of beautiful 
and accomplished ladies, whose rich and costly 
toilets wenderfully added to the effectiveness of the 
scene. 
eleven o’clock, and by noon the parlors were crowded. 
The bridal party entered about twelve o’clock, and 
marched through the parlors beneath the canopy 
above described, where the ceremony took place. 

The bride has very light brown hair, a fine bright 
blue eye, shaded by long lashes, a sweet, expressive 
face of child-like simplicity, and faircomplex.on. She 
is of rather petite form, and is about twenty-four 
years of age. 

Miss Foote was dressed in a very heavy white silk, 
with gored skirt, a full empress ggain, low corsage 
with lace trimming. Over this was a dress of pure 
white illusion hanging in graceful folds, and forming 
a pleasing contrast to the rich silk underdress. It 
was finished with two narrow flounces around the 
bottom of the skirt. A handsome sash with bows of 
white silk encircled the waist, the ends reaching 
nearly to the floor. Her rich curls were surmounted 
with a handsome wreath of orange blossoms, from 
which was suspended a handsome tulle veil, which 
fell behind to the hem of the dress, 

PARIS FAsnions.— A Paris correspondent gives us 
the following information respecting fashions: 

The dress of the season for walking purposes is a 
foulard—the shade light fawn or cream color, with 
fringe of a somewhat darker shade or satin. The in- 
dispensable fichu as Lamballe, or mantle and fichu 
combined, is worn with this cut in two skirts. At 
the theatres, pink silk is worn under high muslin 

ices inserted with lace. Full dress at court is 
sultane. The toilet for a grand wedding is a robe 
with immense train in Bengal rose poult de soie, van 
dyked at the bottom, and piped with satin. An un- 
dulating ceinture raises the skirt at the back, and 
forms a large bow in the centre of the dress, with 
fringed lapels falling very low. A Marie Antoinette 
fichu, ornamented with rose-colored tringe, and van- 
dyked similarly to the bottom of the dress. The ends 
of the fichu are fixed in the ceinture, and fall at the 
side. Bonnet of frosted rose-colored tulle, with rose 
blonde diadem, and aigrette of frosted roses. 

For straw bonnets, something charming is effected 
by employing ribbons of the same hue as the straw. 
Pear!-gray straw hats or bonnets, with the same col- 
ored ribbons. Havana straw, with bows and puffs 
of the same. Chestnut-colored straw and gauze 
trimmings to match are all tres distingue, and suit 
well with foulards of clear shades. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN Gossip.—A fond mother 
in Cincinnati broke her arm while spanking a diso- 
bedient infant the other day.—The, latest novelty 
is a fan that can be used as a parasol, a veil or a bon- 
net.—aA Wall street broker is to import $100 000 
worth of furniture for his house, so that he may have 
one that ‘folks will talk about.”——Senator Hen- 
derson takes his honeymoon at Cape May.—By a 
recent marriage in Maine, a young woman of twenty 
is given a grandmother of nineteen.—At a wedding 
at Trinity Chapel, New York, last week, the bride 
wore a travelling suit of gray material, with a little 
jockey hat of gray straw to match.—The monogram 
collection fever has succeeded that of the carte de 
visite.——The guests at arecent fashionable recep- 
tion in New York drank $2000 worth of wine.—— 
Malachite mantel and walnut wood work are the 
style in new ‘ mansions.”——The child with four 
legs and twenty-one toes is in Nashville.—Mrs. 
General Gaines is building an elegant house near 


The guests began to arrive shortly after 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TuE POETICAL WoRKS OF SIR WALTER Scort, 
BART., Containing the Lay ot the Lust Minstrel, 
Marmion, Lady of the Lake, Don Roderick, Roke- 
by, Ballads, Lyrics and Songs. With a Life of the 
Author, New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. 

These poems make a volume of some six hundred 
and fifty duodecimo pages, in large, clear type, and 
well printed, forming a very desirable work. Those 
who love the recital of bold and chivalrous deeds, 
and find an added grace in rhyme, will be, if they 
never have been, delighted with Scott, who is the 
embodiment of excellence in romantic and historic 
poetry. The volume contains all of importance that 
he wrote, for which the price is but jifty cents. For 
sale by Lee & Shepard. 

THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
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& Co, 

This is another of the cheap edition of the Waver- 
ley novels, giving us the admirable story of Lucy 
in a form and at a price that places it within the 
reach of every one. The Appletons deserve the 
thanks of the people, for reproducing these works in 
this popular form. We hope to see Bulwer, James 


A Romance. Ry 
New York: D. Appleton 


and Cooper reproduced in the same manner. For 
sale by Lee & Shepard. 
APPLETON’S SH RT-TRIP GUIDE TO Evrepr 


{1868.] Principally devoted te England, Scotland, 

S .itzerland, France, Goyrmany and Italy; with 

Glimpses of Spain, Snort Routes in the East, ete $ 

and a Collection of Travellers’ Phrases in French 

and German. By Henrv Mortord, avthor ot 

“Over Sea.” “ Paris in “67,” etc. New York: D 

Appletor & Company. 

Mr. Morford bas produced herein a most excellent 
guide for travellers abroad. The great obstruction 
to travel is, as Hood intimates, an ignorance of ** the 
lingo,’ as a traveller unfamiliar would be as like as 
not to receive a stone if he asked for bread. Mr. 
Morford, besides being a guide to the feet and eyes of 
bis readers, leading them to see sights that they 
should see and avoiding those that are not desirable, 
tells them how to proceed, and what to say,and how 
to say it, and renders the Yankee traveller, armed 
with his book, abundantly protected against imposi- 
tion, and capab'e of ordering what he wants with 
certainty of being understood A vast amount of 
information is given, in a very concise and easy 
manner, without any attempt at ornament, the utile 
being regarded more than the diice in the descrip- 
tion. Everybody with a limited knowledge of foreign 
languages, going abroad, should have one of these 
books in his pocket. For sale by A. Williams & 


Co. 

Rosa ABBOTT STORIES. Urside Down; er Wi"! 
and Work. By Rosa Abbett. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 


The fourth of this sparkling series of books is better 
than its predecessors. Its scope is to show how indus- 
try,independence and virtue may lift people above the 
accidents of life, and in the character of Becky Down, 
or ** Upside Down,” as she is called,we havea splendid 
illustration of patient endeavor and persistent hope, 
that cropped out in benefit to herself and others, and 
resulted in a full measure of good for sli. To Will 
and Work is the moral. and is es true in its general 
as in its particular application. 


BALLOU’Ss MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR AVGrsT 
Published by Elliott, Thomes & Ta'h«t , 63 Congress 
street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated Magazire, 
devoted to literature, amusement, and all that is 
good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per year. 


The August number of this delightful and popular 
serial, in its leading article, treats of s0 coo! a sul ject 
that we feel all the better for reading it in hot weath- 
er. It tells us of a voyage to Labrador, the place 
where salmon and trout can be found in abundance, 
and icebergs are common affairs. The rest of the 
articles are of interest, and well illustrated. This 
Magazine is just the thing for summer reading. Here 
is the table of contents. It is rich as cream, and bet- 
ter than strawberries: ‘‘ Labrador ;” ‘The Great 
Sea-Serpent ;” ‘* Mount Hekia, Iceland ;” “ August ;” 
‘* Victoria Barracks, Hong Kong, China;” “ The Old 
Stage-Coach, by B. P. Sbillaber;” “A Woman's 

irror;” ‘* Katie and Jean;” “ John. Anstrnthers’s 
Fortune ;” “ Our Past ;” ‘“ The Course of True Love;” 
*Oscula Tenena;” ‘How Tom Randolph found bis 
Wite;” “Twilight Tbhonghts;” ‘“ Mrs. Pinkbam’s 
New Suit;” “A Bunch of Letters;” “Surah and I;” 
“The Vendean Chief;” “Schwanthaler’s Statue,” 
“Orr YounGc PEOPLE’s StTory-TFLLER. — Old 
Hugh’s Look-cff, or Maury Stone’s Pride;” ‘ Jack- 
straws;” “ Our Charlie ;” “« Topsey Turvey;” ‘“ The 
Housewife;” ‘Curious Matters;” ‘“‘ Facts and Fan- 
cies ;” ‘* Things talked about ’”’—(Humorous [lustra- 
tions.) 

BALLOw’s MONTHLY may always be found for sale 
at all the periodical depots throughout the country. 
Subscription price, a dollar and fifty cents a year; 
seven copies, nine dollars; thirteen copies, fifteen 
dollars. Single copies, fifteen cents. 

The publishers will send the AMERICAN UNION 
with BALLOU’s MONTHLY, one year, for $4 00.—Nov- 
ELETTE and BALLOU’s MONTHLY, one year, for 
$3.00.—FLAG OF OUR UNION and BALLOU’s MoNTH- 
LY, one year, for $5.00. The whole of these publica- 
tions, $9.00. 





BALLOv’s MontTHuLy.—Ballou’s Monthly bas ar- 
rived. It has dropped in upon us, like an old fa- 
miliar friend, to entertain us with its interesting 





Central Park.— Light tea rose is said to be the 





mest fashionable color for suits ——Lace ruffies on | 
the shirt front are a Paris fashion for male ful! dress. 


gossip. It isan ever welcome visitor, and contains 
a vast amount of entertainment at a very small 
psice—seeins to improve with age and keep pace with 
the progress of the times.—Aingston Journal, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
CROQUET. 


annnnnnannnronrs 
BY K. M. SIMMONS, 

Why slight an old friend for anew? Martelle ma 
| its se ason, 
| J love croquet, I tell to you In confidence the rear 
never can forget how, ona day's dectinin 


I never, 

We met to play upon the green, with all our pow. 
bining. 

Ah, yes! we played a double game—our sins « 
regretting 

Croquet was but another name for flirting and 
ting. 

But one there was in earnest true, yet when t' 
calling, 

Though hard I tried {Sr blue, the green was to my 
falling. 


And jealous did T watch the maid who sped 
wickets narrow, 

While every glance wer soft eyes gave shot Cup! 
ed arrow; 

I fail and fail; in vain I try, until my comrades 
(How can I play beneath those eyes?) an expert | 
blunder. 

By Jove! to see that dainty foot poised lightly to 


me, 
Was worth a mile in ball's pursuit to vanquish a: 


me. 
My ball lay there? 0, let it be! those ankle» 


crazy— e 
I start to hear her laughing cry, ‘* Come, come, 


turn, Lazy!" 
Ab, cruel maid, from dreams of bliss thas r 
awaken, 


And challenge those sweet lips to kiss just wher 
be taken! . " 

It nerved me though—again I tried. Don't h 
arover!"’ 


I could have answ ered, “To your side I'm « 
hapless lover.’ 


All down at last the mallets throw, the balls 
from rolling, 

‘Tis quite too damp to play, I know, but not 

for strolling; 

The others? good! they ‘ve gone before—w: 
their hurry sharing; 

My lucky star shines out once more—we two & 
pairing. 


And ere that moonlit hour sped past the meltir 
broken, 

The old, old story told at last so many lips have 
My quick car caught her trembling sigh, with 
eye she listened, 

Her curling lashes failed to hide the telltale | 


glistened. 

I told her how my poor heart bled for life 
together: , 

Her lips met mine, she blushing said, * We ¥ 
forever! 

I bless cre quet—that glorious game— I bless the 
made it; 


But more 1 bless—you know her name—the 
maid who played it! 
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CROQUET. 


eee eee eee 
BY E. M. SIMMONS. 





Why slight an old friend fora new? Martelle may have 
its season, 

I love croquet, I tell to you in confidence the reason. 

I never, never can forget how, on a day's declining, 

We met to play upon the green, with all our powers com- 
bining. 


Ah, yes! we played a double game—our sins are past 


regretting— 

Croquet was but another name for ftirting and coquct- 
ting, 

But one there was in earnest true, yet when the color 
calling, F 

Though hard I tried f8r blue, the green was to my lot e’er 
falling. 


And jealous did I watch the maid who sped through 
wickets narrow, 

While every glance her soft eyes gave shot Cupid's barb- 
ed arrow; 4 

I fail and fail; in vain I try, until my comrades wonder— 
(How can I play beneath those eyes ?) an expert I should 
blunder. 


By Jove! to see that dainty foot poised lightly to croquet 


me, 
Was worth a mile in ball’s pursuit to vanquish and delay 
me. 

My ball lay there? O, let it be! those ankles set me 
crazy— 

I start to hear her laughing cry, ‘‘ Come, come, ‘tis your 
turn, Lazy!"’ 


Ah, cruel maid, from dreams of bliss thus rudely to 


awaken, 

And challenge those sweet lips to kiss just when it can’t 
be taken! 

It nerved me though—again I tried. ‘* Don’t hit, but be 
arover!"’ 


I could have answered, ‘‘To your side I’m chained a 
hapless lover.”’ 


All down at last the mallets throw, the balls may rest 
from rolling, 

‘Tis quite too damp to play, I know, but not too damp 
for strolling; 

The others? good! they've gone before—we are not 
their hurry sharing; 

My lucky star shines out once more—we two are left in 
pairing. 


And ere that moonlit hour sped past the melting ice was 

broken, 

The old, old story told at last so many lips have spoken; 

My quick ear caught her trembling sigh, with downcast 
eye she listened, 

Her curling lashes failed to hide the telltale tears that 
glistened. 


I told her how my poor heart bled for life and love 
together: 
Her lips met mine, she blushing said, ‘‘ We will roquet 
forever!" 
I bless crequet—that glorious game—I bless the man who 
made it; 
But more 1 bless—you know her name—the witching 
maid who played it! 
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ey Strange ARetribution. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON, 
AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF LINDENWOLD,"’ “THE DOUBLE 
SECRET,”’ ** A WOMAN'S ERROR,"* ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


O , QUIET, pretty, irdustrious 
\V, 

nee. 

Pe r) U 


little town was Seneca, do- 
q 
qi’. 
y 
AY 4 


ing credit to its Puritan an- 
4 hie 


t cestry by its thritt and so- 
briety. Wickedness and 
crime were simply legend- 
ary offences; of their terrible 
reality Seneca was in bliss- 
a ful ignorance. Not that 
i ~ there were no sinners in 
H(Ce Seneca, only that they were 
th HO xp respectable sinners. They 

x 9) had their petty quarrels and 

“X ne } little meannesses,doubtless- 
g% hk ly enjoying picking each 
0 mi other to pieces, figuratively, 
as much as the big sinners 

did literally. They could see a fault in a brother or 
sister—especially the latter—and were as quick to 
speak of it as some good deal worse pe ple might be. 
The farmers sometimes made short measure and the 
grocers short weight—one must look out for his own 
interest a littlh—but these were minor offences, and 
Lot to be reckoned in the category of crimes by any 
means; for did not their best men, men standing high 
in public estimation, Christian men, who prayed loud 
and long, sometimes slip the balances a trifle, and 
mix refuse wood with the merchantable? But, tak- 
ing them allinall, they were rather a gocd sort of 
people; at least, they had none of the grosser vices, 
and crime and wickedness in its most revolting form 


Qj 
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Dense wooded hills robed in eternal green, stood 


monotone, Creation’s minor masic. 


So much for the 


waters. Gently undulating meadows stretched away | deify duty. All nat 


Here and there 


forehead to heaven in perpetual penance. 


straight village street was lined with graceful elms | stand for the defence of right, only let judgment be 
tempered with mercy, and leavened with love. 


and soft, feathery larches, and white cottages peeped 


through them into the cool, shaded street. Further | 
back stretched acres and acres of grain and waving 
grasses, and plain, comfortable-looking farmhouses, 
with groups of cattle and flocks of sheep dotting the 
pastures. And crowning all this pleasant picture ! 
rose the white spire of the village church. Seneca 

had but one church. Her sons and daughters went | 
not after ‘‘ strange doctrines,” but accepted the faith 
of their fathers as unquestioningly as they did their 
family names. Occasionally rumors reached them of 
heresies, and strange doctrines that led many cap- 
tive, but their faces were set as flint against them. 
The old Presbyterian church which their fathers 
built, and in which they worshipped, and in whose 
faith they died, was in their opinion the true, and | 
the only true church. And so Seneca avoided one | 
distracting element, for disagreements in faith are 
the hardest to reconcile, and religious differences and 
oppositions the bitterest and cruellest in the world. 

John Sanger had been deacon of Seneca church | 
fifteen years. He had bought his present tarm and | 
moved on to it four years before that. He was an 

honest, upright man, and the ‘ Lord bad prospered ! 
him beyond his deserving,” as he was wont to re- | 
mark, when complimented on his fine, well-stocked 
farm. The deacon’s family consisted of a wife and | 
three children. Harry, a gay, good-hearted feilow | 
of twenty-three, and Edith and Ethel, twin daugh- | 
ters, a trifle over twenty, and as unlike in looks and 

disposition as it were possible to conceive. Euith 

was a grave, quiet girl, a trifle cool and reserved in 

manners, but with the old Puritan strength of char- 

acter and devotion to principle. She inherited all her 

tather’s inflexibility of disposition, and ber mother’s 

spirit of self abnegation. She was baugbty in ber 

humility, and self-reliant in her dependence. In 

person she was ta]l and slight, with a certain queenly 
air that rather checked familiar intercourse. There 








onism between Harry aud his tather. 


All honor to those iron men who 


There had always been an undercurrent of antag- 
Perhaps he 
inberited too much of his father’s inflexible will to 
enable them to get on smoothly together. Ethel had 
stood between them, and by some invisible charm 
which she possessed, had reconciled their differences 
scores of times. She had been, literally, all her life 
a peace-maker. People wondered at the total lack 
of ‘‘ Sanger temper” in this gentle, yielding, sunny- 
faced girl, so unlike all her tamily. 

Mrs. Sanger believed implicitly in her husband. 
His fiat once put forth, and it was irrevocable law to 
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ural affection, all pleadings of , nerveless hands upon her borom. The pink had all 
and lost themselves in green, shady woodlands. Cool | the heart, all weak pity, must lie under the wheels | drifted out cf Ethel’s face now, but her eyes were 
brooks plashed through the rushy meadows, or | of this Juggernaut. His mind once made up, and | nearly black with intense excitement. It was only 
sparkled over their pebbly mountain beds, their soft | he was as immovable as the granite hills of his na- 
tive land. No tenderness could move him, or pity 
@ gray old rock, seamed and mossy, lifted its bared | prompt him to abate one jot or tittle of the course he 
The one | deemed right. 


tora moment though. Before Edith returned with 
the water, Mrs. Sanger opened her eyes, withdrew 
her hand from Harry’s feverish clasp, saying, ina 
voice which she tried to make steady: 

‘There, children, go back to your seats. It was 
only & momentary weakness, itis gone now. Go 
hack,’’ she repeated, as Harry etill lingered, “ your 
father was talking to you.” 

‘* But, mother! O mother!—” 

**Go back!” a sharp quiver of agony in her voice. 
He turned without another word or look, and 
walked to the door, while his mother took the glase 
from Edith, and drained it with feverish eagerness, 
and then for the first time lifted her eyes, witha 
deprecatory look, to her husband's face. 

** 7 am astonished, Sarah,” he said, gravely, ‘at 
your weakness.” 

** It was so sudden, John,” she replied, humbly. 


her. She accepted it as her own opinion, and was as }»“‘ I am strong now, don’t mind me any more.” 


unyielding as the deacon himself. If ever any little 
feeling of rebellion bad arisen in her heart sbe bad 
crucified it with zealous care, until a habit of self- 
abnegation bad grown to be apartof her life. Harry 
knew that it was useless to appeal to his mother, her 
sympathies were always with her husband; and 
Edith believed her father in the right, and would 
have scorned to lighten the displeasure which she 
considered he had tully merited. And so Ethel had 
ever been the recipient cf all his grievances, the 
ready sympathizer in all his troubles. The love be- 
tween them was perfect. No other love had ever 
stirred their hearts; each stood first in each other’s 
love. Over and over again Harry had declared to 
Ethel that no other ever should come between them. 
Ethel laughed at his earnestness, and yet was very 
proud and happy in bis tender devotion. Some- 
times she pictured Harry surrounded by wife and 
children, but the picture was never very pleasant to 
her, for some reason, and she put it aside. 

Latterly the breach between the father and son 
had been gradually widening. On several occasions 
Harry bad been seen to enter the Atlantic, and that 
despite the stern decree of his fatber. But now an- 
other misdemeanor, and one which touched the 





was a touch of hauteur in the poise of the head, and 
the glance of the cvol, dark eyes. The rich crimson 
on cheek and lip did not deepen nor waver with the 
changing emotions; and admiring glances or looks of 
dislike were alike received. Whether there was any 
tire under all this ice was rather problematica!. Dr. 
Clarence Reevag thought there was, but perhaps the 
wish was tuther to the thought. 

In most direct contrast to her sister was gentle lit- 
tle Ethel Sanger. Never was April sky more change- 
ful than her sweet, tender face. Smiles and tears 
chased each other away, and with every varying 
emotion of her sensitive spirit, her great violet eyes 
darkened and flashed, or grew misty and tender; 
and tbe rose-red in her cheek flickered, deepening or 
paling with every thought or emotion of her heart. 
She was such a tender-hearted little thing, too! She 
could not endure to see any one suffer, no matter 
how deservirg. She had such a generous faith in 
humanity, such a happy faculty of seeing the best 
side of people, such a teuder sympathy for the unfor- 
tunate and tempted, that the people of Seneca ignor- 
ed the laxness of her faith in “innate depravity,” 
and loved her for her sweet humanity. 

In her own home she was its perpetual sunshine. 
Unlike as she was to them all, they loved her with 
a strange tenderness, It is true she stumbled over 
their stern creeds, and pitied where they condemned, 
but somehow her gentler faith touched some hid- 
den chord in their Learts, and they loved her for 
those very characteristics which they counted a sin 
and delusion in a doctrinal point ot view. God’s love 
was the great central truth to which all else was sub- 
ject. All ber hopes converged in that. She accept- 
ed unqnestioningly the doctrines of the church, 
trembling sometimes at their severity, until ste re- 
membered the great Keystone of creation’s arch 
which should some time reconcile all things to its own 
benign spirit. 

I have said that Harry Sanger was a gay, good- 
bearted fellow, but alas! he was easily tempted. You 
would suppose in such a moral atmosphere as Seneca, 
that there were no temptations, perhaps. But there 
was, one. 

The white-lettered sign that swung between the 
patriarchal elms looked innccent enough, but under 
the shadow of those same elms lurked the demon 
that lured to ruin many a brave, unsugpecting heart. 
It was not a low, disorderly place, but on the con- 
trary, an eminently respectable one. Its proprietor 
was one of the richest men in Seneca. He entered 
church regularly, and paid liberally for church ex- 
penses. He was generous and public-spirited in all 
matters of local improvement, and genial and gentle- 
manly in private intercourse. But all this made the 
matter worse. Young men who would have shrunk 
with loathing from the coarse associations of some 
low groggery, met in the quiet bar-room of the At- 
lantic without any thougbt of personal degradation, 
and took the first step toward ruin. Among these 
was Harry Sanger. Naturally of a gay, exuberant 
temperament, and feeling more than some the cbhafe 
>| of restraint which surrounded the youths of Seneca, 
feeling it, perbaps, most of allin his own home, he 
broke recklessly away, and disobeying his father’s 
express command, joined the little party of young 
men who k uoged away their evenings in the bar- 
room of the Atlantic. 








like giant sentinels about its green pastures and still 


The deacon was one of those stern, rigid men who 


deacon’s pride, was reported. Some halt-a-dozen of 
| young men in the village had gone out to a neighbor- 

ing town, and while there, became somewhat noisy, 
and their idea of “a little sport ” not agreeing with 
| the pecple’s idea of the same, they were complained 
| of for disorderly conduct, and fined accordingly. The 
report had only reached Seneca the evening befvre, 
and Mrs. Sanger and the girls were still in ignorance 
of it. 

Ethel felt by some subtle intuition that there was 
something wrong, as soon as she entered the break- 
fast room. A sense of oppression, as one sometimes 
feels before a storm, when the air is charged with 
electricity, seemed to pervade the atmosphere, and 
weigh down the spirits of the whole family. Ethel 
made a brave effort to break through the ominous 
spell, but the dark shadow on the face of the deacon 
chilled even her sunny spirits. In silence they gath- 
ered around the table, the usual blessing was invok- 
ed, and each went through the farce of eating; all but 
Harry, he drank his coffee hastily, and arose to go 
out. 

*‘ You will wait until after prayers. I wish to 
speak with you,” bis father said, without lifting his 
eyes. 

Harry came back and sat down by the window, 
his own face as set and stern as his father’s. 

When the family arose from the table, the deacon 
opened the family Bible, read his customary chapter, 
and then in a steady, even voice began his prayer. 
He prayed for churches and colleges; fur all schools 
and missions, near and far; for the outpouring of the 
divine Spirit, and the quickening of the saints, 
and the faithfulness of the elect. There was no 
hint or sign of impatience, no omission of any 
one ** special subject ” which the deacon was wout 
to embrace in his petitions, but all were enu- 
merated in their accustomed order. Ethel, who knew 
them as she did her alphabet, waited in a state of 
feverish impatience fur the close, which, long as his 
prayers usually were, seemed thrice as long now. 
But all things earthly have sn end, and so did the 
deacon’s prayer. He closed the Bible reverently, 
and placed it on the stand; then he took off his 
glasses, put them in their red morocco case, and lay 
them beside it. 

‘*] suppose you are prepared to take the conse- 
quences of your recklessness and disobedience?” he 
said, after a moment’s silence, lifting a stern, unre- 
lenting face to Harry, and speaking in a cold, hard 
voice. 

“Tam, sir, whatever it is,” was the equally cold 
reply; the two faces that Icoked into each other 
bearing the same look of sternness and determina- 
tion. 

“Tt is useless for you to ignore my meaning. I 


Harry’s hand was on the knob, when his father 
called: 

“Come back, sir! I have not done with you, yet ” 
“1 am not a child,” be said, hotly. 

“No; if you were I would horsewhip you!” rising 
and facing toward the door. ‘I would have some 
Satistaction for the shame and disgrace you have 
brought upon me. As it is, I wash my hands of you 
and your misdeeds. I bave no more need of you from 
this hour, henceforth and forevermore!” 

** O, father, stop!’ Eth¢l cried, throwing her arms 
around her father’s neck. ‘O father, don’t! For- 
give him, he is your son—your firstborn!” 

‘* Hush, Ethel,’ he said, unclasping her arms. “ He 
is no son of mine, nevermore.” 

“© father, how dare you cast him off! the chiki 
whom God hath given you?” 

* Ethel, dear, don't plead for me, unless you wish 
to pain me,” Harry interrupted. ‘I have too much 
of the Sanger pride to desire to stay where 1 am un- 
welcome.” 

“It is your own shameless conduct that hae bronght 
it about,” broke in the deacon, passionat« ly ** From 
your childhood you have gone counter to my will, by 
setting up your own.” 

**T see how it is, father,” was the cool reply, ‘‘ we 
are too nearly alike!” 

“ Silence! How dare you!” 

“T have no more to say, save this: if ever there 
come a time when you are sorry for this hour—”’ 

‘“* There never will!” 

‘Perhaps. But if there ever does, may God deal 
more kindly with you than you have dealt by me.” 
And with these words he opened the door, and step- 
ped quietly out, out from his home, his father’s house, 
his rightful inheritance. 


CHAPTER II. 


A LITTLE way from the farmhouse stood a queer 
little hut, that was so odd and grotesque in its arch- 
itecture and adornments that one laughed involun- 
tarily at the simple sight of it. It had a shed roof, 
with a comical caricature of a belfry about midway 
of it, and a huge cow-bell within, from which a rope 
descended through the roof to the inner apartment, 
Two barrow windows flanked the door on eith« rside 
and surrounding each were rude carvings in wood 
and bone, of all manner of beasts, birds and reptiles, 
some of them very creditably done, securely and 
somewhat artirtically fastened upon the window. fac- 
ings. Directly over the door, horns, of all stapes 
and sizes, pointed bristlingly toward one. Bnt they, 
were entirely harmless; no one was ever gured by 
them, and defiant as they looked, they were alwa;s 
quiet and peaceable. 

At the dcor of this groterque-looking hut stood a 
boy of perhaps eighteen or nineteen, swinging a 
bunch of keys vigorously over a piece of twisted 
twine, and laughing softly and pleasantly to himself 
as be watched their swift evolutions. He bad a 
pretty, girlish face, with soit, silky brown hair carl- 
ing about his neck. The sott, hazel eyes were large 
and dark, but when he lifted thea to your face, you 
saw what they lacked, the intelligent mind. 

Suddenly he uttered a strange, joyous cry, like the 
trill of a wild bird, and tossing the keys over his 
head, ran swiftly down the path, turning tvo or 
tiree swift somersaults as he went, ending by bow- 
ing bis face thrice nearly to the ground. 

**O Dick! do you know what bas happened?” said 
a soft, tearful voice. 

The pleased smile died out of bis face, and a sort of 
dumb pity brooded in the great, solemn eyes, 

‘fs it about Master Harry, Miss Ethel?” 

** Yes, Dick; father bas turned him out door, and 
God only knows what will become of him!” 

**Can’t He take care of him, Miss Ethel?” He 
takes care of simple Dick, you know,” he said, cheer- 
fully. 

* Yes, Dick, I know. But just think of poor Harry, 





warned you that if I heard of you at the Atlantic, or 
| associating with those who frequent that place, that 
you must find another home. 
| you must abide by your choice ” 

“Very well, sir,” an angry fire kindling in the dark, 
haughty eyes. 

There was a faint, gasping cry, @ quick upthrow- 
ing of the arms, and Mrs. S-:nger lay back in ler 


You have chosen, and | 


turned away from his own home, with nobody to 
help him or care for him!” And her voice faltered and 
gave way. 

** Don’t cry, dearie,” be said, softly, kneeling and 
kissing the folds of her trailing dress. “If there is 
| an: thing Dick can do, Miss Ethel,” with*a wistful 
look. 

Bat still the girl sobbed on in a perfect abanden 





chair with closed eyes and pallid lips. Ethel aud 
Harry both sprang to ber side, and Edith went fora 
glass of water. -‘Phe fire died out of Harry’s eyes, 
washed out by the sudden tears that came into them, 
as he knelt by his mother’s chair and kissed the 





of grief. The boy walked restlessly round her, st: p- 
ping every now and then to touch bis lips to ler 
| dress, or lay his slight hand against hers, or t uch, 
with a delicate caress, the braids of her hair. But 
he never spoke, nor made the slightest sound, only 
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THRE FLAG OF CUR UNION. 








seeking to comfort and soothe her with this sort of 
dumb pity, seeming to understand by some sort of 
intuition that this would be the most grateful and 
But by-and-by, when the 
first passion of grief had exhausted itself, and con- 
vulsive sobs grew fainter, and died away in tremu- 


acceptable sympathy. 


lous sighs, Dick said: 
“Shail I go fetch him, Miss Ethel?” 
“Do you know where he is?” 


Dick pointed over his shoulder toward the group 


of elms that surrounded the Atlantic. 
‘“* Yes, Dick, go,” she said, with a little shudder. 


The boy shot away like an arrow, and with a sad 
face, and a heart full of sadder forebodings, Ethel 


pushed open the door of the little hut and went in. 


The inside was in perfect keeping with the outside. 
There were two apartments, separated by a curtain 
made of the skins of animals, all fitted and sewed 
nicely together, and tacked toa rafter. These skins 
were cured with the fur on, and the different color 
and texture of it gave it an exceedingly unique ap- 
pearance. The inner room was his sleeping apart, 
ment, the outer, parlor, kitchen and hall. The walls 


of this room were covered with pictures cut from 


newspapers, animals’ faces carved in wood, with nar- 


row bits of shelves at little intervals, covered with 
shells, bits of rock, curious pebbles, dried insects and 
stufted birds, very cleverly done, with sprays of ever- 
green, and cushions of moss filling the spaces. It 
was quite a study, this room of Dick’s, and Ethel 
had spent many a pleasant hour examining his 
‘* pretties,’ as he called them. He was passionately 
fond of both Harry and Ethel, and was. never hap- 
pier than when he could help them. 

Dick Tanner, or simple Lick, as he was sometimes 
called, had been in Seneca nearly ten years. Deacon 
Sanger brought him home with him trom Waring, 
one spring, to do chores. He took him, he said, as 
much to help Mother Tanner, who was poor and ill, 
as for any work he might do. But Dick proved him- 
self so generally useful, that he bad been retained on 
the farm ever since. From the first, he had mani- 
fested a disinclination to sleep at the farmhouse, and 
so what was formerly a wash-house had been given 


up to him, in which trom that time he had taken up | 


his abode, and to which he was warmly attached. 
The strange devices and ornamentations were all his 
own bandiwork, wrought in moments of leisure, some 
of which gave evidences of considerable mechanical 
ingenuity. His brain had been injured by a fall 
when an infant, and if you parted the soft, curling 
hair, you could see the long, ugly seams, that must 
have been deep and frightful wounds once. But for 
that, one saw, by the tine, intelligently-furmed head, 
he would have been above the average in intellectual 
ability. As it was, he was a gentle, harmless, patient 
fellow; true and tender-hearted, but with the mind 
of a little child. He had strong instincts, amounting 
sometimes to something quite marvellous, and some 
People believed him possessed of a sort of second 
sight. 

A series of trills, closely imitating the notes of a 
thrush, warned Ethel of his approach, and a moment 
more, and she was in Harry’s arms, while Dick lay 
at full length under a tree, with his face to the 
ground. 

“O Harry, this is dreadful!” Ethel said, sadly. 
‘You must come back, Harry. Father must not do 
this great wrong!’’ 

“‘ Father never relents, Ethie,” he said, in alow, 
grave voice 

* But, O Harry, God cannot suffer that to be.” 

“* He only cares fur the elect, and I am a repro- 
bate,” he said, gloomily. 

“Hush, Harry! Isn’t he better than I, and don’t 
I care for and love you just as tenderly, despite 
everything?” 

“ But you are my sister.” 

“ And he is your father. O Harry! though all the 
world forsook you, he will be tender and pitiful 
still.” 

“Not if Iam to be one of the castaways, Ethel, 
and I believe that I shall be,” he said, recklessly. ‘I 
tell you what, E*hie, I don’t know as it is any use to 
try to fight against fate. If it’s decreed, why there’s 
an end of it.” 

**O Harry, my dear brother, do not talk so! There 
is aterrible mistake somewhere. I cannot explain 
it; I don’t unders!and these things; I only know we 
cannot drift beyond his love and care. If you would 
only promise tather that you wouldn’t—” 

She hesitated, as if fearing to proceed. 

“‘T know what you mean, Ethel,” he interrupted, 
a quick color rising to his forehea:l, “ but I will nev- 
er beg my way to favor by promises!” the Sanger 
stabbornness flaming in his face. 

“Let me do it for you, Harry. I will be hostage 
for your good behaviour,” she said, eagerly. 

‘No, Ethel, no. Let me go my own way. You 
have had trouble enough with me alrealy, and I 
am not sure enough of myself to promise anything.” 

“But you will not go ¢here, dear?” she said, with 
a swift giance across the fields. 

‘“‘ Where shall | go? I have no home!” 

“But not there; O Harry, not there! she cried, 
pleadingly. 

He groaned, and turned away, hiding his face in 
his hands. 

Dick suddenly lifted his head, and then drawing 
up his feet, sprang on to them with an elastic bound. 

‘* Better go back, Miss Ethel,” he said; “he's 
a-coming.” 

Ethel glanced round, but saw no one. 

“* Better go; he’ll be angry,” he persisted, as she 
turned back to Harry. ¥ 
** I see noone, Dick.” 


awed one. 


his frame. 


through her tears. 
for you.” 
“ No, Ethel, you must not.” 


reconciliation between her father and Harry. 
Suddenly she stopped, and called back: 
** You will meet me here to-night?” 
“ Yes, I will meet you here.” 





, across the field, neither dreaming ot the shame and 
sorrow that should wait on that meeting. But Dick 
stood with his hands crossed over Lis head, and his 

| eyes fixed on vacancy, with that strange look still in 
them, until both were out of sig!.t. 

Ethel met her father in the hall. 

“Strange that Dick is not here,’’ he said, a little 
impatiently. ‘*I suppose { shall have to go after 
him.” ‘And he started on down the path. 

Ethel turned just as he paused, making a gesture 
with his hand. Looking past him, she saw Dick com- 
ing the path in long, swinging leaps. 

‘*{ half believe that boy has second sight,” she 
said, as she turned away. 

There were voices in the sitting-room, and she 
opened the door to tind, to her surprise, Dr. Reeves 
and Edith just coming out, Edith dressed for a ride. 
She started back involuntarily. 

“What! you getting nervous, Ethie? I shall have 
to order a prescription at once,” Dr. Reeves said, 
gayly. 

**O, please do not, doctor,” she cried, in comical 
alarm. ‘ I don't want to be sick!” 

“* Miss Ethie, if ever you are sick, I will give you 
the bitterest dose I can compound, just for that 
speech,” he said, with a laugh, as he fullowed Edith 
out. 

“But I shall not employ you, you know,” she call- 
ed after him, and then suddenly closed the door, to 
make sure of the last word. 

Ethel stood at the window and watched them ride 
away, thinking how admirably his grave, suave man- 
ner matched Kdith’s elegant hauteur. Of all the 
men she had ever met, he was the only one who 
pleased her fancy in connection with Edith. She 
had all along secretly hoped that Edith would regard 
him favorably, and she watched them ride away with 
a little flutter of gratification at her heart. 

“Tt will be slow work,” she said to herself, “* Edith 
is so cool and guarded, but O, she is so grand and 
peerless !’’ 

“Mamma,” she called, as her mother went past the 
door, “do you think it was just fair to give Edith all 
the elegance and dignity? I think you were inexcus- 
ably partial.” 

** Heaven knows I have tried to be impartial,” she 
exclaimed with a strange eagerness, lifting her eyes 
slowly to Ethel’s face. 

“You dear, conscientious little mother!” And a 
pair of soft arms were clasped about her neck, anda 
fair, soft cheek was laid against her lips. ‘ J think I 
am very nice as I am! don’t you?” 


child,” she said, tenderly, a faint sigh stirring against 
the pink cheek, even as she kissed it. 

Perhaps she thought of her boy—her first-born— 
; an exile from his fatner’s house, and perhaps of her 
, beautiful, high-principled daughter, whose head was 
never pillowed on her bosom like this, and perhaps— 
ah well, who can account for a woman’s sighs! 

The long forenoon passed slowly away. Out inthe 
field Deacon Sanger spread and turned his hay, a 
stern, dark look still on his face. It seemed, too, 
as if Dick had somehow caught the infection. A 
troubled look clouded his usually sunny face, and 
that strange, unnatural look never left his eyes, 
though he wrought faithfully and steadily at his 
tasks all the long, hot forenoon. 

Edith and Dr,.Rzeves returned from the ride; she, 
| Gool, qaiet and dignified; he, with a little flush of 
hope kindling in his -calm, earnest eyes. If there 
was a trifle more of tenderness mingled in the tones 
of his voice, or, an added gentleness and sweetness 
in his grave suile, Etith did not seem to notice it. 


“But J do,” he said, looking straight before him, 
yet with a strange, introspective look in his eyes that 


‘* Go, Ethel,” Harry said, kissing her tenderly, and 
putting her from him, a faint shudder convulsing 


‘* Meet me here to-night, then,” she said, smiling 
‘* Maybe I shall have good news 


“ Mustn’t 1?” she said, throwing him back a kiss 
over her shoulder, as she tripped down the path, her 
heart full of hope that she sbould even yet effect a 


She turned and went on, and Harry sauntered off , need forgiveness.” 


‘* You have been a perpetual blessing to me, dear | 


father to take him back. He is so used to my inter- 
cessions; but you, Edith, never ask a favor of him 
O Edith! will you do it?” . 

‘* Ethel, you have no sense of justice. All of this 
trouble is Harry’s own making. You do not think 
what it costs father to do this.” 

** Then why will he do it?” 

** Because he thinks it is right. Ovér and over 
again has Harry disobeyed him. He is my brother, 
but I can see his weaknesses, and the justice of his 
punishment.” 

“But, O Fdith! do you realize what that punish- 
meut is? Turned out of home and love, disinherited 
and discarded by his own father!’ 

“Then he should not bave erred and disobeyed.” 

*O Erith, is there no pity nor mercy, only justice 
in your heart? Even you may err some day, and 





Long atterward, these words came back to Edith 
Sanger with bitter poignancy. But now, in ner 
proud sense of strength and uprightness, she an- 
swered: 

“If Lsin, lexpect to suffer the full measure of a 
just retribution. I do not believe that love ought to 
shield me from merited punishment or disgrace.” 

“* But it can be geutle, and pitying, and long-suffer- 
ing. lt may be winning and tender, instead of stern, 
and cruel, and unrelenting. I think if father had 
taken a little different course with Harry,” she added, 
hesitatingly. 

‘* Ethel,” said Edith, gravely, “ you let your idola- 
trous love for Harry blind you to his faults. I know 
that it is dreadful.” And a slight tremor convulsed 
the proud lips, “ but if he has sown the wind, he 
must reap the whirlwind.” 

“And you will not litt your hand to stay it, if it 
sweeps him to destruction?” Ethel asked, solemnly, 
standing in the door and looking back. 

A sudden pallor swept across the haughty face, and 
the proud eyes were heavy with pain. 

“Stop, Ethel,” she called, in a hoarse whisper. 

** Do you think I do not suffer, too? But I dare not 
do wrong, even for love’s sake.” 
Ethel came bick softly, aud bent over her sister, 
kissing the passive lips, that seemed frozen with pain, 
and chafing the cold, nerveless hands with her soft, 
warm palms. 

“T am so sorry I hurt you, darling! You look at 
things so differently, you are so much grander and 
stronger than I. I am only a weak little thing, and 
love is all I know! I try, but it is the only thing I 
can understand out of it all, the only thing by which 
{ can reconcile the strange mysteries of lite—and, of 
death.” 

Edith arose from her chair, her face still fearfully 
pale. 

“Come,” she said, walking swiftly toward the 
door. 

Ethel followed, half frightened at the strange look 
in her face. 

Deacon Sanger sat by the open window of the 
great, roomy kitchen. The slant afternoon sun 
shimmered through the drooping leaves of the locusts, 
and fell across his high, square forehead, and soften- 
ed, with its glint of gold, the heavy, iron-gray hair. 
Mrs. Sanger stood in the pantry door folding a 
napkin in a Jistless, absent way. The dry pine brush 
glowed and crackled in the stove, and the west wind 
came in at the open windows and doors, laden with 
the scent of locust blossoms. 

Elith wslked straight across the room, her eyes 
_ burning like stars, and laid her hand on her father’s 

shouliler. He looked up, a taint surprise breaking 
| through the hardness that hal ali day brooded in 
his face. . 

“ Father,” she said, hurrie lly, “I do not come to 
ask you todo anything which you believe wrong. 
But Harry is my brother, aud I must speak one word 
for him. O father! bas he sinned past forgiveness? 
Is it too late for him to repent and return?” 

“It is too late!” was the low, stern answer. 
word is past, and I do not give it lightly.” 

‘““O father, don’t!” And with a swift step Ethel 
came across the room, and knelt at her father’s feet. 
* He is our brother, E lith’s and mine, and it is ter- 
rible to lose him so. If only God had taken him!” 

* Hush, child! ‘it is aitearful thing to fall into 
the hands of the living God,’” he said, solemnly. 

“Are we not always in his hand, father? And is 
he not very pititul and of tender mercy?” she said, 
softly. 
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But she was very gracious, nevertheless, and Clar- 
ence Reeves rode home in a dreamy, listless reverie, | 
a delicivus sense of content in his heart. 
“She is so delicate and chary, my peerless Edith!” i 
he said sofily to himself, a tender smile softening the | 
tirm lips. ‘* But I can afford to wait for such a | 
prize. Iwill not shock ber delicate reserve by my 
undue haste; if only, after years of patient waiting I | 
may some day call her mine—my wife! it will well 
atone for all the pain and uncertainty of waiting.” 
All day Ethel was busy revolving ways and means | 
to effect a reconciliation between her father and \ 
Harry. Among other things. it occurred to her that H 
if Edith, who so seldom asked a favor, would unbend | 
sufliciently to plead with her father for Harry’s re- | 
call, he might yield. Fuilof this new thought, she | 
hurried to Edith’s room. If ske had not been wa! 
absorbed in her own thoughts, she would have been 
astonished at the faint wave of color that drifted 
across Edith’s face when she interrupted her reverie. 
But the face was almost instantly quiet and calm | 
again, and the cool eyes were lifted inquiringly to 
hers, ’ 

“It is about Harry, Edith. I want you to ask | 





, bedient he is a consuming fire,” a stern enthusiasw 
| kindliug in his voice. 


; the open door, and had hear}, alas! what had hard- 


“To his saints, yes; but to the wicked and diso- 


‘* Bat, O father, if only we could win him back to 
goodness and truth! Iknow that Hafry has been 
wild, and gone where he ought not, but I think kind- 
ness and gentleness would restore bim.”” 

** Did he get you to plead for him?” he interrupt- 
ed, sharply. 

‘‘Alas nou! he is too proud for that—much more to 
plead tor himself.” 

**It woul be useless if he did! 
own way—let him walk in it.’’ 

Ethel rose slowly trom her’ knees. The scent of 
the locusts made her faint. She tried to walk stead- 
ily, but she staggerel and would have fallen, if her 
mother had not quietly taken her arm and led her to 
aseat. But she did not see, none of them saw, the 
shadow that fell across the sun-lighted wiudow, or 
the pale, haggard face, reckl:ss and defiant now, that 
bad locked for a moment with hangry longing in at 


He has chosen his 


eved his heart ami wrecked the good resolutions 
which had brought him there. 
Lower and lower the sun sank into the west. The 


| scented air grew damp and cool, and still Deacon 
Sanger sat by the west window, with compressed 
lip and arms folded across his breast. Dick had 
driven up the cows, milked them, brought in wood 
and water, carefully put away the farming imple- 
ments, and stood, hatin hand, just outside the door 
waiting to be summoned to supper. For nearly an 
hour the table had waited in the long kitchen. The 
tire had long since ceased to flash and crackle, and 
only smouldered faintly amid the dim embers, 
Thrice had Edith summoned her father to the even- 
ing meal, yet still he kept his seat by the window in 
grim silence. 

* Come, father,” Mrs. Sanger said, laying her hand 
timidly on his folded arms, : 

He arose at this and came to the table, but though 
his voice never faltered when he said the accustomed 
“ grace,” he only swallowed a @up of tea, eating no 
morsel of food. His wife watched him with tender, 
pitying eyes, her own sometimes filling with hot 
tears, despite her efforts to stay them. When the 
meal was over he went back to his seat, and the 
evening came down, peaceful and calm, and found 
bim there, 

Ethel stood leaning on the garden gate when Dick 
cawe by on his way home. He was still looking 
straight before him, and did not notice her. 

“ Why, Dick,” she said, reproachfully, ‘ aren’t you 
going to even look at me?” 

“1 can’t, Miss Ethel, I can’t look away from ¢hat.” 

* From what, Dick?” : 

“O, woubie. It’s been there all day, it wont go 
away,” he said, in a helpless, troubled way. 

“Tt has been asad day,” she said, with a little sigh. 

“Tt’s not that —it’s something that’s coming. It’s 
always right atore me, I can’t get by it. .Do yousup- 
pose I could if Iran?” he asked, suddenly. 

“Tdon’tknow. I hope so,’ Ethel answered, with 
an involuntary shiver. 

He threw his arms over his head, turned two or 
three summersaults, and disappeared down the path, 
half-running, half-leaping. > 
Ethel waited till it was quite dark—though she 
could still see by the faint starlight, her fatier sit- 
ting by the west window—ere she stole away to keep 
her promised tryst with Harry. Poor little heart! 
how sad it was with the hopeless message she bore 
Perhaps he was hoping, despite his brave words, tuat 
she might bring him a recall. Ah, how coull she 
ever tell him! she said to herself, as she walked 
down the dewy path to Dick’s cottage. All at once 
the sad note of a whippoorwill struck her ear, and 
almost immediately she perceived Dick coming up 
the path to meet her. 

* Has he come, yet?” she asked, eagerly. 

“No, not yet.” Toen coming close up to her he 
said, in a half whisper, “Ic uldn’t get by it” 

**Do you see it now?” she asked, a sort of awe 
stealing over her, which she tried in vain toshake off. 
“Yes, I see it now, and it is nearer—I have got 
most up to it.’’ 


CHAPTER III. 


A PARTY of young men were lounging in the gen- 
tleman’s parlor at the Atlantic. They were ac- 
qnaintarces, and residents of Seneca, all save one, 
who was not, however, properly speaking, a young 
man. He was perhapr forty, perhaps a trifle more, 
but still handsome and attractive, with dark, abun- 
dant hair, and fair, fresh face. He sat a little apart 
from the rest, but evidently lost no part in the con- 
versation carried on among them. 

“It’s a downright shame,” said one, “for a man 
to turn away his own flesh and blood for so trifling a 
thing as drinking a glass of wine or whiskey when 
to Chooses,” f 

‘*And a man as richas Deacon Sanger, too, turr- 
ing him off without a penny, when he bad a right to 
expect a good share of the old man’s property,” was 
the r joinder. 

“ Soppose he’ll pile it on to the girls, now. It 
wouldn't be a Laa chance for a fellow, there.” 

“Vd like to hear you mention that to ber royal 
highness, Queen Edith, my brave boy,” interrupted 
one, and] then there was a general langh. 

* Reeves is round there; he’s dead smitten, they 
say.”’ 

“Ugh!” said another, with a shu lider, ‘* Commend 
me to the ‘ Northwest Passage,’ or ‘Greenland’s icy 
mountains,’ or some other warm latitude, compara- 
tively speaking.” 

* By the way, Spencer,” one of them asked, aa the 
proprietor of the Atlantic came to the door, ** which 
way did Harry go?” 

‘* Well, be went toward Waring, but I hardly think 
he knew where he was going, or cared, fur that mat- 
ter. He begged me to give him a glass of brandy, 
but I wouldn’t do it. He came over here this morn- 
ing, soon after the trouble, but simple Dick came in 
seon after and said something to him, and he went 
away with hin. I concluded the deacon had thought 
better of it—although I knew it wasn’t much like 
him—and had sent for him to return. J saw no more 


noon. He came in then and asked me forthe brandy 
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let him have it, against my better jadgment. 
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in alow, firm voice. The horse slacked his pace at 
the first sound of the calm, strong voice, and he had 
little difficulty in securing him, holding him firmly a 
moment and talking to him kindly. Thenhe turned 
him round and drove hastily, back to where he judged 
the man must be. The shadow of the wocd fell 
across the road, and be did not see him until the 
horse shied a little. He found him lying in the edge 
of the bushes, quite ipsensible, but whether from in- 
juries, or anothev cause, he could not readily deter- 
mine. He lifted him carefully in his arms and 
placed him in the wagon. Just thenacarriage drove 
up from the opposite direction. 

“If you would please stop a moment,” he said, as 
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know what has happened since morning—I think 

something—he didn’t look so, then.” And the land- 

lord sauntered out into the yard, and leaned over the 

fence, and looked down the road in the direction of 
Waring. 

Presently the stranger previously mentioned came 

out, and atter observing that it was “ too pleasant to 
stay indoor,’”’ opened the gate, descended the broad 

stone steps, paused a moment or two looking up into 
the great, spreading branches of the elms, and then 
sauntered slowly down the Waring road. 

Whether Earl Sinclair—for that was the name 
booked in the Atlantic office—had any particular 
wish or motive when he started on his walk, I do 
not know, but from the fact that he paused every 
now and then to listen, one might naturally suspect 
that he was expecting to meet some one. But be that 
as it may, he did meet some one, and, as it seemed 
very opportunely. A little belt of straggling pines 
came down on either side of the road. A horse and 
buggy was coming swiftly down the road, when just 
as it came to the edge of the narrow bit of wood 
something startled the horse, and he sprang sudden- 
ly aside, throwing out the driver, and then dashed 
swiftly on. The stranger placed himself close beside 
the road, and as the horse came near, spoke to him 


they came oppcsite. ‘ This man has met with an ac- 
cident—tbrown from his carriage—and is ipsensible, 
and as I am a stranger here, I do not know him, or 
where to take him. Perhaps you might inform me.” 
The men sprang out and came over to him. 
*‘ I reckon he was insensible, why he was thrown,” 
said one, bending over him. ‘“ Strike a match, John, 
and let us see who the poor devil is.” 
The other drew a match across his coat sleeve, and 
held it over the face of the insensible man. 
**Good heavens!” he exclaimed, dropping the 
match in his surprise, “ it’s Harry Sanger!” 
“TI never knew Harry indulged in this way,” said 
the other, meaningly. 
“NorI. It’s astrange affair.” 
But the man standing so quietly by could have ex- 
plained it if he bad chosen, but he did not. He only 
very kindly volunteered to see the unfortunate man 
safely home, and after giving him the direction, the 
other men went on their way, wondering by what 
chance such a high-spirited fellow as Harry Sanger 
had fallen like that. 
_ It was near nine o’clock, and still Deacon Sanger 
sat by the kitchen window. But the curtains were 
down and the lamps were lighted now. The family 
Bible lay open on the stand, and the red morocco 
spectacle-case Jay across it. Mrs. Sanger was mak- 
ing some little preparations for the morning meal, 
and like the careful honsewife she was, attending to 
a score of little duties. Presently they were all com- 
pleted, and placing the lamp on the stand beside the 
Bible, she said: 
“Shall 1 call the children to prayers, now?” 
glancing up at the clock. 
Bnt before there was time for an answer there was 
alow rap on the door. She took up the lamp to an- 
swer the summons, but Edith came suddenly from 
somew here—she bad not seen her befcre, and thought 
she was in her chamber—and with a low “ Let me go, 
mother,” took the lamp from her hand, and closing 
the inner door behind her, went out with a firm, quiet 
step, though the glare of the lamp showed a pale, set 
face. She held the lamp well before her that its rays 
might fall directly on the face of the intruder, while 
she herself stood a little aloof, in an attitude, and 
with a gesture, of haughty inquiry. 
‘Is this the residence of Deacon John Sanger?” 
he asked, quietly, looking very grave. 
“Tt is, sir,” her voice cool and even, though a vivid 
foreboding of what was to follow oppressed her 
heavily. 
“T think I had better see him,” he said, with a 
halt-glance toward the wagon standing in the shadow 
of the poplars, at the gate. 
* You will please to tell me first, sir,” she said, 
firmly, coming a step nearer, and looking the man 
steadily in the eye. 
“A young man—I am told by some gentlemen who 
recognized him—named Harry Sanger, had the mis- 
fortune to meet with an accident this evening. His 
horse took fright at something and threw him from 
the wagon. I chanced to be near, and as he was in- 
sensible, and consequently incapable of giving any 
directions as to where he would be taken, I took the 
liberty of bringing him to his father’s house. Was I 
right?” 
‘Is he much injured?” she asked, ignoring the 
question. 
“Tthink not, seriously.” 
with a look of inquiry. 
* Edith, goin to your mother,” came suddenly in 


And the man paused 


happy,” was the gallant reply. 


©UB UNION. 


is irrevocable.” And closing the deve, be. ‘talked | 
back to the kitchen, where his wife and daughter sat, 
pale and silent. He gave no word of explanation, 
but they needed none. 

A curious look came over the face of the stranger, 
as he turned to go back to the wagon, a look of dis- 
gust, mingled with a sort of secret gratification. 

“If this a type of a saint, commend me to asin- 
ner,” he said, a little bitterly, and yet with a vein of 
exultation even in his denunciation. 

“ Did you speak to me, sir?” said a sweet, timid 
voice so near him that he gave a quick start of 
surprise. 

‘I did not see you, else I should have been only too 


‘‘ 1—1 thought you spoke to some one, and as there 
was no one—”’ 

‘Pardon me,” he interrupted, ‘there is some one 
else. I have, in this wagon, an insensible man—a 
man thrown from his carriage and perhaps injured, 
andI very naturally brought him to his father’s 
house, who has refused to receive him!” 

By the time he had finished his sentence, Ethel— 
for it was her—had sprang into the wagon and was 
bending over the senseless man in a wild abandon of 
grief and fright. 

‘“*O Harry, Harry! Speak to me, Harry! It is no- 
body but Ethie, your little sister,” she sobbed. 

The stranger came and stood by the wagon, 
waiting in silence till she spoke to him, 

“ How long has he lain so?” a tremor of alarm in 
her voice, 

“ Half an hour, perhaps. But donot be alarmed. 
I do not think your brother is injured, -at least, not 
much.,”’ 

** Why does he lie in this condition, then?” 

“Can you bear to know? Do you love him well 
enough to forgive, what Lam sure was the result of 
a sort of reckless dissipation?” be asked, softly. 
She buried her face in her hands an instant, a 
strong shiver of pain convulsing her slight form, then 
she raised her eyes to his face. 
**T love him well enough to forgive anything,” she 
said, firmly. ‘* And now, to prove it, I must take 
care of him.” 
She turned to spring from the wagon, the stranger 
put out his arms and lifted her out. Their hands 
touched. A strange, mesmeric thrill shot suddenly 
as lightning through her entire being. For an in- 
stant she was dizzy and faint with the suddenness of 
the shock, and utterly unable to decide if the sen- 
sation were pleasurable or otherwise. But in the 
moment’s time she gave to thoughts of self, she was 
conscious of a feeling of attraction toward this stran- 
ger, a strange sense of being drawn and held by him. 
But it was only for a moment, then self was forgotten 
in tendér anxiety and sorrowful interest in her broth- 
er’s condition. 
** You will please drive down this path as far as the 
belt of cedars you see there,” shesaid, hurriedly. ‘I 
will precede you, and find a place for you to leave 
your burden.” And she flitted away, her light dress 
showing faintly through the dusky starlight. 
When the carriage reached the cedars, Ethel and 
Dick Tanner were already in waiting. Ethel came 
quickly forward, but Dick hung back, and Ethel 
spoke to him twice, and still he did not move. She 
turned and went back to him, to find him trembling 
violently, and though he evidently made an effort, 
he seemed unable to articulate a word. She madea 
little gesture with her hand to the stranger, and he 
left the carriage and approached them. As he came 


cry, and sank to the ground convulsed and trembling 
in every limb. : 
** Dick, dear Dick,” Ethel said, soothingly, kneel- 
ing beside him on the dewy turf, “‘are you iil—what 
shall I do for you?” 
He caught both ber bands, clinging to them like a 


on his strength and judgment. 


to know how much of this is the result of accident, 
and perhaps it would be better tou have some one that 


near, Dick uttered a strange, wailing, shuddering , 


" “ey understand, “Miss Senger, and am not surprised } 
at all that he yielded, under the circumstances. I do 
not believe he is a naturally weak man, and besides, 
his insensibility may be mostly the effect of accident, 
after all.” : 

When they came up to the bed on which Harry 
Sanger was lying insensible, Dick was very pale, and 
there was a nervous twitchivg of the muscles, but he 
stood at his post and never once looked up, but 
chafed the nerveless hands with steady persistence, 
bending his ear now and then to listen to the heavy, 
painful breathing. 

** Do you think I had better send for a physician, 
Mr. Sinclair?” Ethel asked, unconsciously leaning 


“ Yes, I think you had. Iam not physician enough 


is. I willtake the horse back to the Atlantic ”’— 
Ethef was too much excited and anxious to wonder 
how he knew the horse belonged there—“ and carry 
any word you choose to send to a physician or any 
other friend whose presence or counsel you would 
like to have.”’ 

“ You are very kind—kinder than—” she checked 
herself, a fuint blush coming into her cheeks, and 
added, hastily, ‘I care only for a physician. If I 
had a scrap of paper—” 

He took out a pocket diary, and tearing out a blank 
leaf handed it to her without speaking, together with 
a heavy gold pencil case. With an unsteady hand 
she wrote: ; 


‘© DR. REEVES:—Please come to Dick’s cottage 
quictly, and without delay. ETHEL.” 


She folded the paper through the middle, and 
handed it to him, her hand trembling visibly. 
There was no reason why he should have done it, 
why she should have suttered it, but he did take the 
little fluttering hand between his cool, tirm palms, 
and, as if gaining strength from the contact, the fin- 
gers ceased to tremble, and the pulse grew strong 
and steady. Then he softly unclesed his hands, 
turned, and went softly out without speaking. 
When Dr. Reeves arrived he found Harry still in- 
sensible, breathing heavily and occasionally moaning 
and crying out. Dick and Ethel watched him with 
white, anxious faces as he examined his patient. 
But his face was very grave and inscrutable, and 
they could tell nothing from it. 
**Do you know—did he tell you?” Ethel asked, in 
@ pained voice. 
** Yes, I know;” was the quiet answer, as he set to 
work to arouse him from his stupor by forcing him to 
‘swallow some dark, powerful liquid, and by vigorous 
chating and bathing to quicken and promote 
circulation. 
Dick had recovered his wonted spirits immediately 
upon the departure of Mr. Sinclair, and now ren- 
dered very effective service, seeming to divine, by 
some sort of intuition, just what and how to do what 
was required of him. Suddenly Harry opened his 
eyes, gazed about him in a vacant, bewildered way, 
and then closed them again with a faint groan. 
‘“‘O Harry!” Ethel exclaimed, unable longer to 
control her pent-up emotions. 
“Ethie?” he asked, with a bewildered look. 
‘© Yes, dear,” she replied, coming and laying her 
face against his, caressingly, ** don’t you know Ethie, 
Harry ?” 
He smiled faintly, then put his hand suddenly to 


morning in the long, 


pale-faced group that knelt that 
cool kitchen. There was one 
thought uppermost in each heart—a thought run- 
ning like a chord of pain through the solemn words 
of Scripture and invocation, and clouding the bright- 
ness and fragrance of the fair morning. But no 
word of allthat was in their hearts was spoken. 
Each heart bore its own bitterness, trying bravely to 
hide the pain. They talked quietly upon indifferent 
topics, but never a word of him who was chief in 
their thoughts. The fact that Ethel did not come in 
till near morning was not commented on; each 
seemed to understand, intuitively, that it had some 
connection with the forbidden subject, and made no 
remark upon the unusual circumstance, 
But after the deacon had gone to the field, and 
Edith’s voice, clear and strong, floated back from the 
south pasture, upon whose sunny slope she was 
spreading sheets and pillow-cases, and towels—all of 
soft, fine linen—to bleach, and the table was cleared, 
and Ethel’s dett fingers had swept and dusted the 
south sitting-room, and arranged the tumbler of 
roses and pinks and locust-blossoms on the mantel, 
and Mrs. Sanger had cared tor the fowls, and attend- 
ed to her dairy,—not until then did Ethel prefer the 
request with which she had been charged. 
“ Mother,” she-said, coming and standing in the 
pantry dour where she was at work, “ Harry is going 
away—away from Seneca, I mean, and he wants to 
see you before he goes.” 
Mrs. Sanger’s lips were white, and a spasm of pain 
contracted her face, but she said, calmly: 
“* He cannot come here; your father is not willing.” 
“ But you can go to him; he is at Dick’s hut.” 
** T will go if your father thinks it is best—” 
“ But mother!” Ethel interrupted, impetuously; 
“have you no feeling in the matter? Must you be 
bound by his stern decrees?” 
** Ethel!” she said, rebukingly. 
**] cannot help it, mother. I cannot help feeling 
as if kindness and gentleness might have saved us all 
this sorrow. I believe in alove that suffereth long 
and iskind, that never changes or grows ccld, or 
casts utterly away.” 

*“* ] have not cast him away! I haven’t changed or 
grown cold! O Ethel, don’t say that!” she cried, 
sharply, leaning against the wall. 

“Then prove it by coming with me to see him. 
Father need not know—” 

“ Ethel, I never deceived my husband in the small- 
est thing, and I never shall,’ she interrupted, her 
face growing firm. “ If he is willing, I will go, but I 
shall leave it to his strong judgment. I have been 
guided by it all my life. 1 dare not trust my own 
heart—O Ethel, I dare not!” her voice low and 
faint, and the circles under her eyes growing dark 
and hollow. 

‘* Mother,” Ethel replied, thoughtfully, ‘* I wonder 
how it is that I am so different from you all. J al- 
ways trust my heart, while you, and father, and Edith 
only trust judgment. Isit not as likely to err—is 
not duty, even, liable to mistake and misapprehen- 
sion? Is that judgment just that seeks only its own 


It was a sad, 


justification, without regard to the good of the 
judged?” 
“Hush, child! you do not understand these 


things,” her mother said, solemnly. 

Ethel did not reply; she stood a moment looking 
thoughtfully out of the window, past the line of 
blossomy locusts, across the rich meadow- lands, and 





and he closed his eyes with a shudder. Ethel broke 
into a low, frightened sobbing. Dr. Reeves tock her 
away in his arms, aud halt-led, half-carried her into 
the outer room, and placed her on a rude settle, cov- | 
ered with some sort of sott-turred skins. 

** Please to be very quiet, Ethie,” he said, gently. 
* There is no cause for alarm. He was very badly } 





frightened child. Aftera moment he grew quiet and 


assist him, but with a quick, repellant gesture he 
sprang to his feet, and darting to the wagon, caught 
Harry in his arms as ifhe had been an infant, and} 
sped quickly down the path with him and disappeared 
in the hut, before either Ethel or the stranger had 
had time to recover from their surprise. 

‘* This is altogether a new phase of Dick’s peculiar- 
ities,” Ethel said, as they hurried on after him. 

*¢ What ails the lad, is he daft?” he asked. 

*‘ His brain was ir jured by a fall when a child, but 
he is by no means an imbecile, although very strange 
and peculiar. He is very affectionate, gentle and , a- 
tient, and strong in his attachments. Harry is the 
object of his unswerving devotion, hence I kad him 
brought here. This is his chosen abode—he will not 


ments are the products of his rare skill,’ she said, 
pointing to the quaint carvings, dimly seen in the 
faint glare from the narrow windows. 

“Stop,” he said, as she swung open the door, mo- 
tioning him to enter; ‘‘allow me, before going fur- 
ther, to introduce myse}f. lam Earl Sinclair, a na- 
tive of Milledgeville, Georgia, and stopping at pres- 
ent at the Atlantic, in your town.” 

* And Iam Ethel Sanger,” she said, simply, giv- 
ing him her hand. ‘* And now let us hasten in tomy 
brother. 


father in regard to place and associates, and to-day 





low, stern tones, and Deacon Sanger’s tall form tow- 
ered grimly in the flickering, uncertain light. Then 
turning to the stranger, he said, coldly: 


He has chosen that it should not be, and the 




















“This is not the home of the man you have there. | 
choice | 


was forbicden his father’s house. 


peration that induced to this reckless indulgence.” 


stay at the farmhouse—and these grotesque adorn- | 


Perhaps,” she added, pausirfg, and speak- | 
ing hurriedly, ‘1 had better explain a little first. | 
My brother disobeyed the strict commands of our | 


there was an open rupture between them, and Harry j 
I wake no distinc- 

tion as regards blame, | only ask you to jadge him as | 
leniently as you can, remembering the ‘probable ces- ; 


| alraid to trast him with us?” 

ihe No, Ono! butitis so dreadful! Did Edith tell 
you about it—the trouble between him and father, 
I mean—this morning?” 

** You forget Miss Edith’s native reserve,” he said, 
gravely. 
so delicate and painful a confidence from her.” 

** Tshould have told you if you had been my—” 
she paused in sucden and painful confusion, which 
was pretty equally shared by her companion. But 
he recovered himistit, and replied: 

‘Never mind, jittle girl, so long as I have heard 
the story. I hope, however, it will soon be made up 
between them—” 

‘ No,’”’ she interrupted, sadly, “there is no hope. 
Father never yields wheu he believes he is doing his 
| duty, no matter how bitter the cost. Poor Harry! 
' poor father!” she said, covering her face with her 
hands. 

The next morning dawned fair and bright; thesun 
shone as clear, the birds sang as sweetly, the blos- 
soms smiled as brightly as if there were no pain, or 
sorrow, or tears under the sky. The morning meal 
in Deacon Sanger’s kitchen was served with the 
same quiet regularity that had marked its predeces- 
sors. The deacon’s face might have been a trifle 
graver, and there might have been a shade more of 
tirmness abuut the always tirm mouth, but there 
was no hint of softening or relenting in it. He read 





one of those stirring chapters of stormy denunciation | 


in Isaiah, in a voice of earnest and solemn enthusi- 
asm, and prayed with his accustomed fervor for all 
the various interests of church and society, but there 
was no petition for the erring, and no supplication 


j for the penitent in it all. 


his head, while an expression of pain crossed his face, ' 


stunned by the fall, but I think there is no serious | 


* IT could not have expected the honor of , 


waving grain fields, and then silently put on her 
little hat, tying the azure ribbons in an absent, pre- 
occupied way. 
| ‘Are you going down there, Ethie?” her mother 
‘asked, a tremor in her voice she could not quite 
overcome. 
| “ Yes, I promised him I would; besides, Dr. Reeves 
_ thought he had better not be left alone.” 
“Dr. Reeves?” 
“ Yes, I sent for him last night 


! 


| 
I did not know 


tried to get up. The stranger put out his hand to: injury. Dick and I will care for him— i aad are not. what else to do, Harry lay insensible so long a time. 


He was very kind and tender, and I shall always 
' love him for it.” 

*“* How—how is he now—when you came away?” 
was asked ina hoarse, eager whisper, her fingers 
c!enching at the shelves. 

‘““ He was better, but Dr. Reeves was afraid of a 
fever setting in, he was so weak and excited. You 
can get along without me to-day, can’t you, mother?” 

** Yes, child. God bless you!” 

Ethel turned to go out, when a faint groan reached 
her ear; looking back, she saw her mother lying 
prone upon the floor; but she revived almost as 
soon as she reached her, whispering faint'y, ** z0.”’ 

“If you would only go with me, mother. Think 
if you should never see him again,” Ethel plealed. 

“Don’t, Ethel, you will kill me!” she said, huarse- 
ly, motioning Ler away. 
| Ethel stooped over and kissed the white, strained 
lips, and went silently cut. She tound Harry much 
better than she had exyected, but his eyes drooped, 
and a flush of shame stained bis tace when she kissed 
him tenderly, and called bim her *‘ dear Harry.” 

“ Ethie,” he said, humbly, ‘ { don’t teel as if I de- 
serve! your tenderness and forbearance alter /ast 
night. Y should not blame you if you despised me 
atter that—you don’t know how | des ise myrelf!”’ 

“Don’t let us lock at the past, cear. I am sure 
the tuture has something goudin store for you; let 
us think of that,” she said, with a bright swile. 

“ Ethie, if God spares mv life | wi/l be something 
yet!” he said, resolutely. “ Perhap tis last degra- 
dation was needed to arouse % Sense Of my 
dauger. It hasopne!t mee e, t»myve k and 
wil'fal pride. I see now the weakness of m) ba el 
strength. O Ethie, it 1 were wore like you! You are 
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always pure, an‘! gentle, and f rbearing. This going: 
‘away from home would not be so hard if I did not 
leave you there. You don’t know—you never can 
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“ A hoopoe of Sheba whom I met, and to whom I; ‘Solomon, son of David and servant of God, to| Another legend, and that, no longer Talmutic or 
spoke of you, sire, and of your magnificence. She ; Balkis, Queen of Sheba, greeting. In the name of} Arab, but mediwval and Christian, connects the 
was astonished to hear what I related, and wondered | the merciful and gracious God, peace be to those , Queen of Sheba with the Cross. On her way to the 


know, what you have been to me all my life. You | that the renown of you should not yet have reached ; who walk in his ways. Do whatI bid you: submit 
seem something apart from all the other loves of Sheba, a vast and opulent country, whose queen , immediately to my sceptre.” 


my life—my precious little sister!” 
‘There, there, you mustn’t really say any more, or 
I shall believe that that fall has made you delirious. 


little thing, and do not understand the ‘ niysteries’ 
and ‘ plans’ which they reverence and hold. I only 
know one thing; and that is love—broad, strong, 
unchanging—”’ 


‘And Ethie, if ever I go to heaven it will be | 


through your tender, faithful love,” he interrupted. 
“No, Harry, not mine, but His. His to whose 
mine is but the merest drop —of which it is but the 
faintest shadow, “ she said, with soft, shining eyes 
He drew her head to his bosom, touching his lips 
reverently to her forehead. 
“ Ethie,” he said, after a little pause, “what did 
she say?” 


“She will be governed by father’s judgment in the : father feared him. He hada vizir of such singular 


matter. If he thinks it right and best--” 


“ For me to go to perdition, she is willing and anx- | in contemplating him, and frequently transformed 


ious that I should!’ he interrupted, passionately, 
the old bitter look coming into his face. 

“ Hush, Harry!” she said, putting her soft cheek 
against his lips. 


white, cold lips she had touched, and the strong 
frame prone upon the floor, he said, softly, ‘ Poor 
mother!” And though Ethel sat with him all day, he 
never spoke of her again. 

Dr. Reeves called in the course of the day, and 
though Harry colored painfully when he touched his 
pulse and looked in bis eyes, yet he did not seem to 
notice it, but with rare delicacy forbore comment 
upon his condition, only charging Ethel to keep him 
in until the feverish symptoms consequent upon the 
accident had abated, which he thought would prob- 
ably be in a couple of days, which Ethel promised to 
do. 

“T shall come right away after prayers, Harry,” 
Ethel said, when she left him that evening, laying 
her hand lightly in his. 

He opened his arms and drew her suddenly to his 
heart. “My little sister!” he whispered fondly. 
Then he kissed her, and said, “‘ good-night;” and 
with many charges to Dick, she went out, walking 
slowly up the dim, dewy path, tothe farmhouse. 

Two hours later, while the old farmhouse lay in 
silence and shadow, a tall, slight figure came up 
through the south pastures, past the long lines of lin- 
en shimmering in the starlight; up through the 
shadowy orchard, and stood with bared head under 
the drooping locusts. Then he walked slowly round 
the house, pausing now and then to look up at the 
windows, and once or twice dropping his face in his 
hands as if overcome by some strong emetion. Once 
be stooped by the door and broke «ff a half-blown 
rose and put it reverently in his bosom, and then he 
turned and walked away the way he came—through 
the orchard, and past the linen bleaching in the 
south pasture. 





SOLOMON AND SHEBA. 


The court of Solomon was one day assembled about 
his ivory throne. There were present men and de- 
mons, giuns and birds—'these latter flew in a cloud 
above the monarch’s head, cooling him with their 
wings, and screening the blazing sun from his head. 
About the throne on one side, were twelve thousand 
gold seats, on which sat elders and prophets; on the 
other side, on twelve thousand similar seats, sat 
sages and doctors of the law. On the head of Solo- 
mon was acrown of gold, thickly crusted with dia- 
monds; on his hand was a ring with four precious 
stones of marvellous power. One gave him power 
over angels, one made hit l-rd over ginns and de- 
mons, one gave him authority over all beasts and 
creeping things, and the fourth assured his suzerain- 
ty over birds and fishes. Ina pouch by his side, 
S lomon retained the mystic stone Scbhamir, which 
the devil Sackar had told him how to obtain trom the 
Moorhen, and which opened locks, burst chains, broke 
bars, cut dianionds and polished the great stones of 
the temple. 

As S.lomon sat musing on his throne, a sunbeam 
sbot through the cloud of fluttering birds above his 
head and smote him on the face. The king lovked 
up full of wrath, and saw at once that there wasa 
gap in the ranks of the birds. The hoopoe was not 
in ber place. 

“Why do I not see the hoopoe?” asked the mon- 
arch, with a frown; ‘ wherefore does she absent her- 
self from her place, and neglect the task imposed 
upon her? Mount, eagle, on high, and with thy 
piercing eye look north and south, and east and west, 
and bring me word whither the hoopoe bas strayed.” 

Then the eagle soared high in the blue air, and saw 
the absentee rapidly returning from the southwest. 
A few moments after, the hoopoe fluttered to the 
steps of the ivory throne, and bowed before Solomon, 
who regarded her with flashing eye, and threatened 
her with instant death. 

*‘ Forget not, prophet of the Most High, that you 
will answer before God if you condemn me unheard,” 
pleaded the hoopoe. 

** Where fave you been?” asked Solomon. 

“1 bring you tidings of a land and a queen of whom 
you have never yet heard mention made. I come 
from the kingdom of Sheba, and I have seen the 
Queen Balkis on a throne of the greatest splendor.’’ 

** Who told you of that land and queen?” 








| his exquisite beauty. One of these ginn damsels, 
And then she told him the conver- , Umeira by name, conceived for the vizir a violent 
sation of the morning, and when she told him of the | passion, and forgetting the great distance which sep- 


' peared to him one day as he was hunting, and offered 


commands an army over which are twelve thousand 


The queen, startled at the abrupt and peremptory 





palace was a stream of water, over which was cast a 


piece of wood. This wood was grown from the seeds 
which Seth had planted in the mouth of Adam. The 


, generals. She persuaded me to accompany her, that | command, read the letter to her council, and asked | tree had grown till it was the noblest of the trees of 


as we flew together, she related to me the history of 
the kingdom of Sheba.” 

Solomon, hearing this, extended his sceptre to the 
hoopoe in sign of pardon. The bird touched the end 
of the golden rod with reverence, and continued her 
tale: 

“ Sheba is the nare of the king who founded the 
kingdom; it is also the name of the capital. Sheba 
was a worshipper of the Sun, Satan having drawn 
him from the true God, who sends rain from heaven, 
. and covers the earth with plenty, and who reads the 
! thoughts of men’s hearts. A succession of kings 
followed Sheba; the last of the dynasty was Schara- 
bel, a tyrant so dissolute that every husband and 





beauty that the daughters of the ginns took pleasure 
' themselves into gazelles that they might trot along- 
side him as he walked, and gaze with admiration on 


arates the race of ginns from that of mortals, ap- 


him her haud, on condition that he would fly with 
her into her own land, and would never ask her ori- 
gin. The vizir, dazz'ed by the marvellous beauty of 
Umeira, giadly yielded, and she transported him 
to an island in the midst of the ocean, where she 
married him. At the end of nine months she gave 
birth to a daughter whom she naved Balkis. The 
vizir, all this while, was ignorant of the nature of his 
bride, and one day forgot himself so far as to ask her 
to what race she belonged. No sooner had he asked 
the fatal question, than, with a wail of sorrow, she 
vanished forever from his sight. 

** The vizir now left the island, and, regaining his 
native country, retired with his babe to a valley far 
from the capital, and there lived in seclusion. As 
Balkis grew up, her beauty became more striking 
and was ofsuch a superhuman nature, that her fath- 
er became uneasy lest the fame of it should reach the 
dissolute monster then seated on the throne of Sheba, 
and his daughter be ravished from his arms. He 
therefore redoubled his precautions to guard Balkis, 
keeping her much at home, and only allowing her to 
appear veiled in public. But these precautions were 
vain. Scharabel was in the habit of travelling about 
his empire in disguise, and thus making himself per- 
sonally acquainted with the condition of his estates. 
On one of these expeditions he appeared, dressed in 
rags as a mendicant, at the door of the ex-vizir, and 
obtained a glimpse of Balkis, then thirteen years old, 
lovely as a houri. She stepped out to give the beggar 
alms. At the same moment the father hurried to- 
wards his daughter. The eyes of the two men niet, 
and mutual recognition ensued. The vizir tell at the 
king’s feet and entreated pardon, telling him all that 
had happened; and Scharabel, who bad fallen in 
love at first glance with Balkis, readily pardoned 
him, restured him to his place as grand vizir, and 
lodged him iu a magniticent palace near Sheba. 

“Installed there, the vizir was full of disquiet. 
His daughter observing this, inquired the cause, and 
received from her father the answer, ‘ That he dread- 
ed lest the tyrant should carry her off to his harem. 
And,’ said the unhappy man, ‘I had rather see thee 
dead, Balkis, than in the power of this licentious 
monster.’ ‘ Do not fear forme, my father,’ replied 
Balkis; ‘ what you dread shall not take place. Ap- 
pear cheerful before the king. If he wishes tomarry 
me, then ask him to give me a splendid wedding.’ 

* A few days after, Scharabel sent to ask the hand 
of BalKis. The virgin replied that it should be his, 
if be would solemnize the marriage with great pomp. 
To this the king agreed, and a magniticertt banquet 
was prepared. After dinner the vizir and all the 
company retired, leaving Balkis alone with the king. 
There were, however, present four female slaves, 
One singing, another harping, a third dancing, and 
the fourth pouring out wine for the king. Balkis 
took the goblet and plied her royal lover well, till he 
fell drunk upon the floor, and then, with a dagger, 
she stabbed him to the heart. She at once commu- 
nicated with her father, and bade him send orders 
throughout the town that all citizens were to bring 
their daughters before the king, thathe might add 
the comely ones to his already extensive list of wives 
and concubines. He obeyed her, and the commotion 
in the town was prodigious. Parents gathered their 
friends, those who were officers in the army agitated 
amongst their soldiers, and the whole town rose up 
in revolt, and rushed furiously to the palace, deter- 
mined on the death of the tyrant. Then Balkis cut 
off the head of the king, and showed it to the excited 
multitude from a window. A cry of joy ran through 
Sheba; the palace gates were thrown open, and Bal- 
kis was unanimously elected queen in place of the 
murdered tyrant. From that hour she has governed 
Sheba with prudence and made the country pros- 
perous. But, alas, like her predecessors, she is a 
worshipper of the sun.” 

When Solomon had heard the history of the hoopoe, 
he wrote a letter, sealed it with his ring, gave it to 
the bird, and bade her carry it immediately to the 
Q een of Sheba. The hoopoe flew like an arrow, 
and on the morrow appeared before Balkis and gave 


vices, and promised to agree to whatever she thought 
fit. She then said: 

“You know what disasters follow on war. The 
letter of Solomon is threatening; [ will send bim a 
messenger, and propitiate him with gifts. If he ac- 
cepts them he is not above other kings; if he rejects 
them he isa prophet, and we must yield to his sway.” 

She then dressed tive hundred boys as girls, and 
five hundred girls she equipped in boys’ clothes. She 
collected as presents a thousand carpets of gold and 
silver tissue, a crown adurned with pearls and dia- 
monds, and a great quantity of perfumes. She also 
placed a pearl, a diamond cut thresgh in a zigzag, 


chief ambassador. Finally she wrote a letter to Sol- 
omon, telling him that, if he was a prophet, he would 
be able to distinguish boys from girls in the train of 
the ambassadors, that he would be able to guess the 
contents of the box, vierce the pearl, thread the dia- 
mond, and fill the goblet with water which neither 
came from earth or heaven. The chief nobles of 
Saba were sent to bear the letter. Before they left 
she said to them: 

“If Solomon receives you with arrogance, fear 
nothing; pride is asure token of weakness. If he 
receives you graciously, be careful—he is a prophet.” 

The hoopoe, who had watched all these proceed- 
ings, and listened to the message and advice, now 
flew to Solomon, and told him all. The great king 
immediately ordered his ginns to make and spread a 
carpet seven leagues long, leading from ins throne to- 
wards Sheva. He then surrounded himself with gold 
and gems, and gathered all his courtiers and officers 
together, and prepared for the audience. When the 
ambassadors of Sheba set their feet on the carpet— 
the end of which was beyond the range of vision, 
they were full of astonishment; this astonishment 
became terror when they passed between ranks of 
devils, and ginns, and nobles, and princes, and sol- 
diers, extending for many miles. When the leaders 
of the embassy reached the foot of the throne, Solo- 
mon received them graciously, and they presented 
the letter of the queen. Solomon, without opening 
it, told them its contents; for it had been read by the 
hvoopoe. They offered the box; and he said that in 
it were a pearl, a diamond and a goblet. He next 
ordered his servants to bring silver ewers before the 
train of the ambassadors, that they might wash their 
hands after their journey. Solomon watched intent- 
ly, and he picked out the boys from the girls at once; 
for the boys dipped their hands only in the water, 
whilst the girls tucked up their sleeves to their shoul- 
ders and washed arms as well as hands. Then the 
box was opened, and the pearl produced. Solomon 
opened his pouch and drew forth Schamir, applied it 
to the pearl, and a hole was drilled through it 
immediately. 

Next he took the diamond. The hole pierced in it 
wound about, and a thread inserted in one end would 
not pass through to the other end. Solomon took a 
piece of silk, called to him a worm, put oneend of the 
thread in its mouth, and inserted it in the diamond. 
The worm crawled down the winding passage, and 
appared at the other opening with the silk. In 
gratitude to the little creature Solomon gave it, for 
its fvod forever, the mulberry tree. Then he took 
the crystal goblet. He summoned to him a huge ne- 
gro slave, bade him mount a wild horse and gallop 
it about the plain till it streamed with sweat. Then, 
with ease, the monarch tilled the chalice with water 
which came neither from earth nor heaven. 

Solomon having accomplished these tasks, said to 
the ambassadors, ‘Take back your presents; I do 
not want them. Tell the queen what you have seen, 
and bid her submit to my rule.” 

When Balkis heard the report of her servants, she 
saw that it was in vain for her to resist. ‘‘ Solomon,” 
said she, ‘‘is a great prophet, and I must myself do 
him homage.” She accordingly hasted to prepare 
for her journey, and marched to King Solomon at 
the bead of her twelve thousand generals, and all the 
armies they commanded. 

When she was a league from Solomon, the king hit 
uponascheme. He called to him ademon, and bade 
him transport immediately from Sheba the throne of 
the queen, and set it beside his own, Asaph, his 
vizir, sail, “‘ Raise your eyes, sire, to heaven, and be- 
fore you can lower them the throne of Balkis will,be 
here.” Asaph knew the ineffable name of God, and, 
therefore, was able to do what he c=i2. Solomon 
looked up, and before he looked down Asaph had 
brought the throne. 

As soon as Balkis appeared, Solomon asked her if 
she recognized the seat. She replied: “It is mine, 
if it is that which it was.” Areply which charmed 
Solomon, we are told. The queen stepping grace- 
fully towards the king, and bowing, offered two 
wreaths of flowers, whereof one was natural, the 
other artificial, asking him which he preferred. The 
sagacious Solomon seemed perplexed; he who had 
written treatises on the herbs, “‘ from the cedar to 
the hyssop,” was nearly outwitted. A swarm of bees 
was fluttering outside a window. Solomon ordered 
the window to be opened, and the insects flew in and 


and a crystal goblet, in a box, and gave it to her | 


, | might report to you, sire, what I had seen. And their advice. They urged her to follow her own de- | Lebanon; it surpassed all the forests of King Hiram, 
Why Harry,!I am not wise,I am a simple, weak , 


‘as a king surpasses those who crouch at his feet. 
Now, when the sonof David erected his palace, he 
cut down this tree to convert it into the main pillar 
supporting his roof. Butall in vain; the column re- 

| fused’ to answer the purpose. It was at one time too 

; short; at another too long. Surprised at this resist 
ance, Solomon lowered the walls of his palace to suit 
the beam; but it at once shot up and pierced the 
roof, like an arrow driven through a piece of canvas, 

| or a bird escaping from a cage. Solomon, enraged, 

cast the tree over Cedron, thatall might rample on 
| it, as they crossed the brook. But woman's wit sur- 
passed man’s wisdom, and the Queen of S'ieba, as 
her foot touched it, recognized its virtue, and, kneel- 
| ing down, refused to piss over it, prophesying that it 
woull work the ruin of the kinglom, and the de 
struction of Jerusalem. Solomon, hearing this, or- 
dered the beam to be buried. Some years after he 
dug pools on the spot, and that which lay above the 
buried beam became the miraculous Pool of Bet - 
esda. At the time of the condemnation of Christ it 
rose to the surface of the water, and was taken by the 

Jews to be made into the Cross. 

Another curious story told by the Mussulmen of 
the queen of Sheba is, that cn one of her legs grew 
some goat’s hair. The ginns told Solomon that Bal- 
kis had very bairy legs, and he cons: quently wanted 
to see them and ascertain the fact. He directed the 
ginns to build him a palace, and to lay down in front 
| of ita pavement of crystal one hundred cubits square. 
| Upon this pavement he ordered them to pour water, 
| so that it might all appear to be water. Then his 
i ivory throne was, at his command, erected on the 
pavement, and he took his seat upon it. In order to 
approach Solomon Queen Balkis raised her petticoats, 
lest they should be wet in pas-ing through what she 
supposed to be water of considerable depth. The first 
step, however, convinced her that the bottom was 
nearer the surface than she had anticipated, and 8» 
she dropped her petticoats, but not before the great 
king had seen that the ginns had maligned her, and 
that the only blemish to her legs was three goat's 
hairs; and these he was able to remove by a compo- 
sition of arsenic and lime, which was the first depil- 
atory preparation ever employed. 








Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 
BY JEREMIAH OOLBURN. 


GENERAL WILLIAM DAVIDSOR, 

A SOLDIER of the Revolution, was born in Penn- 
sylvania, in 1746. His father, George D-vidson, re- 
moved from Lancaster county, Penn.. to Rowan coun- 
ty, N. C., in 1750. The son was educated at an acad- 
emy in Charlotte, the county town of Mecklenburg. 
In 1775, he joined his fellow-patriots who had taken 
up arms in defence of the liberties of the country, 
and was appointed major in one of the regiments 
raised by the State. The North Carolina troops 
joined the army in New Jersey, under command of 
General Washington, where he continued till the 
troops were detached, in November, 1779, to reinforce 
the Southern army under Major General Berj amin 
Lincoln. Having permission to visit bis family in 
North Carolina from whom he had been absent three 
years, he did not arrive near Charleston until it had 
been 80 closely invested by the British, that he could 


Lnot enter the town; he thus escaped capture by the 


enemy. 

General Hogan, commanding the North Carolina 
troops, numbering one thousand men, arrived at 
Charleston about March Ist,1780 The British forces 
were under the command of Sir Henry Clinton. 
General Lincoln resolved to defend the town as long 
as possible, in hopes that reinforcements would arrive 
intime. The enemy commenced the siege on the 10th 
of April, and on the 12th of May, General Lincoln 
was forced to capitulate. | 

After the surrender of General Lincoln and his 
army, Colonel Davidson commanded the militia 
called out to subdue an insurrection of the royalists 
of North Carolina, who were forming in a body to aid 
the British. In an action with the insurgents near 
Ciiton’s mill, be was severely wounded by a musket 
ball which passed through his body. After some 
weeks’ confinement, he recovered, and repaired to his 
command, having been appointed brigadier general. 

On the 31st of January, he was ordered by General 
Greene to guard the ford of the Catawba River, where 
Lord Cornwallis was expected to pass. Colonel Da- 
vidson possessed himself of the pést during the night, 





with three hundred men; the British under General 


a tierce contest ensued, which was well supported by 
Colonel Davidson and his inferior force. His meu at 
length were forced to yield, and while mounting his 
horse to direct a retreat, he was shot through the 
breast and fell dead. His men dispersed and sought | 
safety in the woods. The British Colonel Hall and 
thirty-nine men were killed in the action. Lord 





settled immediately on the wreath of natural flowers, 
not one approached the artificial wreath. ‘I will! 
have the wreath the bees have chosen,” said the | 





her the missive. The queen broke the seal and read: 


king, triumphantly. | 


Cornwallis’s horse was shot under him. The death 
of Colonel Davidson was greatly lamented. Con- 
gress appropriated five bundred dollars to erect a 
monument to his memory. 
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O’Hara effected his dislodgment; during the action ‘ 
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ABOUT PIGEONS. 


This has been an unfortunate year for netting 
birds, as there has been so much mast, or different 
kinds of nuts in the woods that they do not come out 
as usual to get food. Amongst the largest roosts 
ever known was the recent one in Wellsville in New 
York, on the border of Pennsylvania, and by the line 
of the New York and Erie Railroad. It extended 
through Potter county, but it was broken up by the 
snow last April, and the bulk of the birds went to 
Michigan. Some have since returned, but in nothing 
like such quantities as they were in that vicinity last 
year. The great bulk of the pigeons are supposed to 
be roosting, at present, somewhere in Canada. 

They usually congregate for raising their families 
in large tracts of dense woodland as much as ten 
miles from any habitation. Their breeding piaces 
range from five to ten miles in length by from half a 
mile to two miles in width; and in some instances, 
from twenty to thirty nests are in a tree, hatching 
about two to a nest. Where they have food, they 
will breed every month. The female bird sets on the 
nest in the morning while the male bird searches 
for food, while in the afternoon the male bird sets on 
the nest and the female collects food. 

The clatter is deafening in the vast colony of mil- 
lions of birds, an everlasting billing and cooing be- 
ing carried on, with pigeon talk of the cares of tho 
family and the best place for procuring snails, worms, 
insects and bugs for the young. When they get to 
be ten days old, they are big enough to eat a beech- 
nut; they are considered to have come of age, aud 
are left to shift for themselves. The old birds feed 
principally on nuts, grain, etc. Landing in countless 
numbers on a field of spring wheat, they will com- 
pletely clear the ground of seed. 

It is useless to attempt to catch them with nets in 
the breeding places, but when they sally out for food 
in large flocks, hurrying hither and thither in anx- 
ious quest, they will see pigeons flying about whose 
eyes, in reality, are sewn up, and who are attached 
to long cords; and, coming still nearer, they will see 
a pigeon whose feet are tied to a stool—generally a 
small piece of wood, on which he can rest easily. To 
this there is attached a jack worked by a person con- 
cealed in a house built of boughs. At every jerk of 
the stool, the pigeon spreads his wings as if alight- 
ing. It seems perfectly clear that here is a prospect 
for good food, especially as grain and other pigeon 
luxuries are strewn on the ground. The whole flock 
alight, the net is sprung and the struggling mass en- 
closed. The net is generally from fifteen to twenty 
feet square. By a simple contrivance, when the flock 
alights, the man in the bough house springs the 
mesh over the pigeons who have alighted beside 
their unconscions deceivers. From two or three 
dozen to twenty dozen are caught at once. From 
five to ten dozen is a good catch. 

They are taken out of the nets and put in coops 
four feet long, two feet and a half wide, and five 
inches high in the clear. If the coops were made 
higher, the pigeons would pile one on another, and 
get suffucated. Nearly galf die on the road in warm 
weather, when long shipments have to be made. In 
cold weather the mortality is not so large. On their 
arrival, a little water is given them at first, the 
amount gradually increasing until they are in a nor- 
mal state, as far as thirst is concerned. Nothing is 
given them on the road except corn; no water can 
be given, as they dirty themselves and the coop with 
it. A little water is sprinkled over them occasionally. 

The great bulk are caught by professional pigeon- 
hunters, who instantly kill them, put them in bar- 
Tels, and send them to New York and other markets. 
They can take three hauls in this way to one where 
they have to be taken out carefully one by one. 
They have pinchers with round and smooth prongs, 
which do not break the skin, and professionals will 
kill twenty dozen in a very few minutes. 

Young pigeons, just before they are able to fly, are 
called squabs. Their flesh is delicious, and brings 
the highest price in the market. They are caught by 
felling the trees in which they are nested. The 
hunters notch a number of trees, and, selecting the 
largest, it is felled, and falling on another tree, and 
that falling on another, all crash down in succession, 
bringing the birds to the ground, where they are 
killed, dressed, and sent to market. 

Shooting pigeons from traps is an exciting trial of 
skill, and we hear of some private matches that 
will undoubtedly prove interesiing. At the regular 
convention, outside shooting is prohibited, as it 
would be dangerous in a crowd, and the police will 
be iu attendance to see this regulation enforced. On 
ordinary occasions, stray fellows are posted around to 
pop at any birds that have escaped the regular shoot- 
ing. Any guns can be used, with all the powder that 
may be wished; the amount of shot, though, is lim- 
ited to an ounce and a half to each charge. 








DO METALS GROW? 

It is morally certain that gold, silver, copper, and 
some other metals are now in process of formation or 
deposition. Abandoned silver mines in Peru have 
been found rich in aborescent deposits of the metals 
on the walls of galleries unused for many years. A 
guld-bearing region, after having been cleaned of the 
precious metal, gives good results after the lapse of 
only a few years. So with copper. In the Siberian 
mines, not only the precious carbonate known as 
malachite, but the metal itself, in a state of almost 
absolute purity, is deposited on the walls, roafs and 
floors of galleries run under the earth’s surface. In 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethrenin all parts of the world.) 
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ST. JOHN’S DAY. 

The observance of this Masonic fete day was more 
general than for many years. Individual bodies en- 
joyed the season to the extent of their limited abili- 
ties, while combinations in various directions render- 
ed them occasions of public interest. The celebration 
at Springfield was the most marked.in point of num- 
bers. The Fraternity there had been long preparing, 
and had made arrangements to secure the best possi- 
ble “ time.” 

The invitations were numerous, the committee 
selected from different parts of the country, no 
cate or expense was spared to give the occasion eclat, 
and the result was in kecping with the intention, the 
programme being carried out to the letter, with entire 
success. The weather, however, was threatening, 
which gave some anxicty, but there was no rain to 
mar the enjoyment. The procession was brilliant, 
comprising Encampments, Lodges and Chapters, 
whose beautiful regalia and banners elicited univer- 
sal admiration. Among the encampments, the De 
Molay, of this city, was conspicuous—large in num- 
bers, and attended by Gilmore’s Band of thirty-six 
Pieces. Its evolutions were fine, and conduced much 
to the spirit of the scene. The review of the several 
Encampments, by the Grand Encampment, was a 
marked feature. 

The exercises of the day were at Hampden Park, 
and consisted of Prayer, Instrumental Music, a 
Choral by the assembly, and an Address by Rev. Bro. 
Wm. R. Alger, of Boston, Grand Chaplain of the 
Massachusetts Grand Lodge. The ‘‘Choral for St. 
John’s Day,” by Bro. B. P. Shillaber, of the Chelsea 
Fraternity, was sung with fine effect to the air of 
“The Morning Light is Breaking,” as follows: 





In peace and love united, 

Our footsteps hither wend, 
Our hearts with joy are lighted, 
And in sweet counsel blend; 

The festal season glowing 
Befitting note demands, 

And pleasure'’s cup o’erflowing, 
Is sparkling in our hands. 


O, dear above all others 
The choral that we raise— 

The symphony of brothers 
In effluence of praise! 

Amid these scenes fraternal 
We pour our votive song, 

While waiting airs supernal 
Its jubilance prolong. 


Up through the ether o’er us 
Our anthem grand shall rise, 
And its exultant chorus 
Re-echo through the skies, 
Till angels catch the story 
And on their harps above, 
Confirm the biding glory 
That crowns fraternal love. 


Here may that love attending 
A firmer tenure frame, 

And out through time unending 
Burn with a purer flame; 

Its altar-fires far streaming, 
With true and steady ray, 

To gladden by their gleaming, 
And light the pilgrim's way. 


Our hearts with deep emotion 
Go forth in grateful trust, 

And thrilling with devotion, 
Give God the tribute just; 

His smile has failed us never, 
His hand our weakness stayed, 

His be our praise forever, 
In word and deed displayed. 


Brother Alger’s oration was an eloquent and fitting 
exposition of the principles of Masonry, by one who 
had long studied and practised its virtues, aud is a 
splendid answer to those who are disposed to decry 
the Order as in conflict with the higher morality of 
the day. It was, as was anticipated, a brilliaut effort, 
and elicited the thanks of the assembly at the close 
of the celebration. 

The oration commenced with a grateful congratu- 
lation on the auspicious circumstances under which 
they had gathered; the speaker passed to a brief 
eulcgy on the life and character of John the Bapti-t, 
the patron saint whose natal day they were celebrat- 
ing. He then defined Masonry in the double aspect 
of aseries of oral traditions and a system of em- 
blematic morality. Four qualifications were declar- 
ed to be indispensable for a good Mason. First, he 
must be no scofter, but a man of reverential spirit; 
second, he must be no dry proser, but a man of a liv- 
ing imagination; third, he must be no bigot, but a 
man of a liberal mind; fourth, he must be no selfish 
worldling, but a man of a generous heart. 

The orator then explained one of the chief benefits 
conferred by the Masonic Order to be in this respect: 
that by the great attraction and extent of its inter- 





some places it appears as tree-like formation, with 
trunk and branches similar to a delicate muss. 














ests, each member is lifted out of his own narrow | 
personality into high thoughts and sympathies. He 
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is concernel in whatever concerns this ancient, ex- | 
tensive and enduring community. An effective blow 
is thus struck at that egotistical individuality which 
is so fatal a feature in these headlong times. This 
was illustrated by an unveiling of the vast domain 

which Masonry opens to its members in past, present 

and future. 

But Masonry not only lifts a man out of himself 
into wider and nobler interests; it also helps him to 

be in himself what he ought to be. It constantly ad- 
monisbes him of bis varied duties in the different re- | 
lations of life. This point was strikingly entorced by 

an explanation of some of the chief Masonic symbols, 

with the solemn lessons which they teach. 

The orator, after alluding to the remarkable preva- 

lence of Masonry, said that while he sympathized in 
general with the ot|jections to secret societies in a tree 
country, these objections could scarcely apply to Ma- 
sonry, because this was a society for the cultivation 
of friendship and morality, with the careful exclusion 
of sectarianism and politics. The moment sectarian- 
ism or politics is admitted into Masonry, the institu- 
tion will explode; and so long as these are strictly 
excluded, there is little room for evil, but great room 
for good. 

Whether genuine Christian men, consistent Ameri- 
can citizens, have reason to fear and oppose Masonry, 
or to trust and befriend it, the speaker thought would 
appear clearly enough from a glimpse at the chief 
characteristics impersonated in its worthy disciples. 
These characteristics he illustrated with some detail 
under four heads. First, every true Mason is a pil- 
grim in search of light, travelling towards the goal of 
his destiny. Secondly, every true Mason is a warrior 
fighting for innocence and charity against every form 
of evil. Thirdly, every true Mason is a patriot, 
bound to love and serve his native land, pledged to 
revere her laws and promote her weal. Fourthly, 
every true Mason is a spiritual architect, required to 
build an indestructible house of character out of the 
rude material of his being. Under the rough out- 
works the moral edifice goes up, little by little, until 
itis complete. Then death tears off the scaftolding 
of flesh and bones, and the pure temple, not made 
with hands, mounts to God. 

The banquet, subsequently, in the City Hall, was 
enjoyed by some eight hundred Masons. The hour, 
however, being late, owing to delays, there were no 
speeches made, and the occasion closed, as it begun, 
in the most brotherly spirit. 
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In Haverhill, the day was distinguished by a visit 
of the Mount Horeb Commandery, of Concord, N. H., 
to the Haverhill Commandery, involving a visit to 
Lake Kenoza, about a mile from Haverhill, street 
parades, and a banquet in the Town Hall, prepared 
by Mr. William Tufts, of this city, at which speeches 
were made by Eminent Commanders James E. Gale, 
of Haverhill Commandery, and George P. Cleaves, of 
Mount Hebron Commandery, and Sir Knights N. H. 
Sanborn, of Franklin, N. H., and Stephen P. Ford, 
of Haverhill. The blessing on the feast was invoked 


‘| by Rev. S. B. Thrall, Past Grand Prelate of the 


Grand Commandery of California. The occasion was 
@ very happy one, marked by brotherly sympathy 
and knightly courtesy. Besides the stated hospitali- 
ties, there were many cases of private attention of 
the most gratifying description, pi 
which were those proffered by Sir Knights Howe and 
Chase, of Haverhill, whose doors were thrown open 
to the visitors. At the collation, at Sir Knight 
Howe’s, Sir Knight Jackman, of Bostun Encamp- 
ment, sang a song with his accustomed excellence. 
The Masonic element is largely represented in Ha- 
verhill, and the streets through which the Sir 
Knights marched were dreased with flags and flowers. 
The guests of the day returned to Cuncord at five 
o'clock. 

Private entertainments of a kindred character were 








, numerous, and throughout the land it was made a 


season of rejoicing. 
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At Newton, St. John’s Day was made the occasion 
of a public installation of Dalhousie Lodge, by W. 
Charles M. Avery, of Joseph Warren Lodge, assisted 
by an eflicient suite. The officers elected were— 

M. T. Heywood, W. Master. 

H. W. Hackett, S. Warden. 

W.R. Wilson, J. Warden. 

Chester E. Graves, Treasurer. 

H. F. Allen, Secretary. 

At the close of the installation, the party marched 
to Fremont Hall, attended by the Newton Brass 
Band, which volunteered for the occasion, where a 
strawberry festival was enjoyed, at which speeches 
were made by P.G. M. Wm. D. Coolidge, Brother 
Churchill, of Robert Lash Lodge, Chelsea, Brother 
(Gen.) Underwood, and Hon. Thomas Lice, Jr. An 
excellent quartet, consisting of Messrs. Thompson 
and Horton, and Misses Stetson and Kimball, enli- | 
vened the scene with some charming music, Miss 
Horton, a sister of the vocalist, presiding at the piano 


be remembered. 
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The ceremony of laying the corner stone of this 
new edifice was performed on St. John’s Day, with 
the usual imposing ceremonies of the Order. The 
great event of the day was the procession, in which 
some eight thousand Masors were in line. 
give some of the features of the newtemple. A full 





description was published in the Flag some months 
| since. It will be of granite, the gener! characteris- 
| | tics of the architecture being the Norman Gothic. 
The front will be a combination of the Eyyptian, 


The occasion was a very pleasant one, and will long | 


Below we ' 


| Greek and Gothic styles of architecture, symbolic of 
the three orders of Masonry, and the three orders of 


| civilization under which the Fraternity has existed. 


It will be three stories in height. A tower on the 
southwest corner will be two hundred feet in beig't, 
and the four corners will be surmounted with pinna- 
cles with buttresses rising a considerable distance 
higher. On the first floor, raised eight feet from the 
ground, will be a hall twenty feet in width, running 
the entire length of the building from east to west, 
and from this will start two stairways, which will be 
the most magnificent of the kind in the United States. 
The banqueting-room will be one bundred and 
fifty feet, by fifty-five feet. The second story will 
contain the Grand Lodge room, three rooms for Blue 
Lodges, a Grand Chapter'room, and the requisite re- 
tiring and business rooms. The Grand Lodge room 
will be one hundred and fifty-five feet by fifty-three 
feet six inches. The prevailing color of the decora- 
tions will be blue relieved by gold, and it will in all 
probability be one of the most magnificent rooms in 
the world. The Blue Lodge rooms will be each fifty- 
nine by forty-three feet; the Grand Chapter room 
eighty one by fifty-three feet. The third story is to 
contain rooms for various purposes, handsomely fit- 
ted up. The building throughout will be used for 
Masonic purposes ouly. 
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LODGE oF Sorrow —A Grand Lodge of Sorrow 
was held at Irving Hall, under the auspices of the 
Supreme Council of the 331 degree—a Scottish rite 
of Masonry—for the purpose of honoring the memory 
of their deceased brethren, Charles RK. Starkweather, 
of Illinois, H. M. Jobnacn, LL.D., of Pennsylvania, 
and Robert Barnard Hall, cf Massachusetts. 





SOVEREIGN SANCTUARY OF MEMPHIS — The Sove- 
reign Sanctuary of E M. P., of Men phis, being the 
grand body of the United States of the ancient rite of 
Masonry, held its annual meeting in Chicago, on the 
231 of June, Bro. C. C. Burt, of the 96th degree, 
Grand Master, presiding. Garry D. Noble, of De- 
troit, was elected Deputy Grand Master. The utmost 
harmony prevailed. Reports were received which 
showed the institution to be in a most prosperous and 
flourishing condition. 





DID HE SING?—A friend sends us the following 
paragraph, cut from some paper published in a lati- 
tude remote from Boston: 


“An oration was delivered in Hamilton Park by 
Rev. Wm. R. Alger, of Boston, on the characteristics 
of Freemasonry, and a song was sung by B. P. 
Shillaber.” 


We were not aware that our venerable brother was 
possessed of Euterpean qualities, however versatile 
we regarded him. He has, however, for some months 
been from under our eye, and we do not know what 
habits he may have contracted. We should not be 
surprised, after this, to hear that he had executed 
Terpsichorean feats somewhere, and that his gout, 
upon which he travels, is a pretence. 





JAPANESE PAPER. 


The Japanese are emphatically a race of paper- 
makers and paper-users. It enters into all their trade 
calculations, and is exhaustive of more of their in- 
genious art than any other article. When acollection 
of the different kinds of paper was made to be sent to 
the London Exhibition of 1862, no less than sixty- 
seven varieties were forwarded. It is made to sub- 
serve the purposes of the useful as well as the orna- 
mental. Everywhere may be seen paper fans, paper 
pouches, paper lanterns, paper pocket handkerchiefs, 
umbrellas, cloaks and windows. The paper strings 
used by storekeepers, 80 lately introduced here, bave 
been used by the Chinese fur centuries. A short 
time ago an inventor applied for a patent on a paper 
hat, and a revolution in tiles was promised. But the 
invention was little more than a theft from our an- 
tipodes, for the Japanese wore bats of paper long be- 
fore Columbus saw the West Indies We now hear 
every day of the paper lath or ceiling, but in Japan 
they have used paper walls from time immemorial. 
Paper among the Japanese is not only an article of 
trade, but a medium of exchange. Among the 
wealthy a certain quantity of paper is required to 
constitute a marriage portion. They manufacture 
paper from the bark of a certain tree, but not like us 
from rags. The preparation of it is a curious process, 
and requires a much longer time than we employ in 
its manufacture. 


USE OF SCENTS BY THE ANCIENTS. 
Constantine the Great provided fragrant oils to be 
burned at the altars of the larger churches in Rome; 
‘and St. Paulinus, of Nola, a writer at the end of the 
fourth and beginning of the fifth century, tells us how, 
in his times, wax tapers were made for church use, 80 
as to shed fragrance as they burned—‘' Lumina ceratis 
adolentur odora papyris. A perfume in common use, 
| even to this day,was the invention of one of the earliest 
of the Roman nobles,named Frangipani,and still bears 
his name. It is a powder or sachet, composed of every 
known spice, in equal proportions, to which is added 
ground iris or orris root, in weight equal to the whole, 
with one per cent of musk or civet. A liquid of the 
same name, invented by bis grandson, Mercutio Fran- 
gipani, is also in common use, prepared by digesting 
the Frangipani powder in rectified spirits, which 
dissolves out the fragrant principles. This has the 
merit of being the most lasting perfume made. 
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TRANSPLANTED. 





When last I saw her al! cold and white 
On her maiden bed extended, 

It seemed to me that with the light 
Of her life my own was ended. 


It seemed to me that I could not bear 
The burden of life without her; 

To see the sunshine, feel the air, 
That could never more play about her— 


Lovingly play round her lovely head, 
Giving fond and playful kisses, 

Making the rose on her cheek more red, 
Stirring her sun-gilt tresses. 


I felt as though I could never bear 
The ceaseless pain and pressure 

Of endless days, when she might not share 
One sorrow of mine, or pleasure. 


Stark and pallid, cold she lay, 
Not she—the soul-warmed woman— 
But the dreadful frigid image of clay 
That with her had nothing in common. 


Among the flowers about the bier 

I noted a large-eyed blossom, ‘ 
That looked at me through a dewy tear, 

As it lay on her lifeless bosom. 


A large white daisy, I kissed its face, 
In her cold dead hand I laid it, 
And I bid it nevermore leave that place, 
Though the breath of the grave should fade it. 


I fancied that she would feel it there, 
And that when she was in heaven, 

She would send me a sign that the bond which here 
So bound us should not be riven. 


Perhaps a childish and wild belief; 
But when in some hopeless sorrow 

That rejects all thought of a common relief, 
The heart is fain to borrow 


From the realms of fancy, some hope, some dream, 
It may be some superstition, 

That, however childish or wild, will seem 
Like a real heaven-sent vision. 


And so with me. When the friendly night 
O’er my sleepless pillow lingers, 

Yon star, I think, is the daisy white 
I placed in her hfeless fingers. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


Leaves from the Arethusa’s Log, 
No. 5. 


BY W. H. MACY. 





THE WESTERN ISLANDS.— 
ANECDOLES. 


On the eighteenth day out from Nantucket, the 
high peak ot Pico was visible from the masthead, 
and having a fair breeze, we were lying off and on at 
the port of Fayal the same afternoon. The captain, 
with the starbuard boat’s crew, went ashore, and the 
ship made short boards to await his return, the Pan- 
dora and two whaleships trom New Bedford in com- 
pany. Two morgships were at anchor, ; having taken 
some oil on the outward passage, and putin to land 
it, to be shipped home. Several Portuguese boats 
came alongside, of the most clumsy and primitive 
construction imaginable, characteristic of a people 
who are a couple of centuries behind the times. The 
boatmen appeared to be, “like Captain Copper- 
thorne’s crew, all officers,” and jabbared and shouted 
all at once, in most admirable discord, and at such a 


“YARNS” AND 


- furious rate that I fuund myself wondering whether 


they really could understand each other or not, and 
certainly never contemplated the possibility of any 
American having the remotcst idea what they were 
talking about. But I found that Mr. Grafton could 
converse with them quite fluently whenever he could 
make himself heard in the din and confusion. These 
boats brought a few inferior oranges, sour enough to 
make a pig squeal (if he would touch them at all, 
which of course he wouldn't if a sensible pig), with 
some miniature cheeses, which, with a little more 
drying, might have been made available as sheaves 
for small blocks, without much alteration in size, 
form or consistency of material. These they either 
sold for money or bartered for various articles of 
ship’s provisions, and were perfect Jews at a bargain. 

Just before sundown a large launch, deeply loaded, 
was seen coming out, with a rag hoisted on a pole as 
asignal. This launch was of even more primitive 
appearance than the smaller ones. She might have 
been the longboat of one of Vasco de Gama’s fleet, 
four centuries ago; at any rate, if his ship had any 
longboats, they were exactly of this model. We 
stood well in to meet her, and wearing off shore with 
the maintopsail aback, took her alongside. Her car- 
goof potatoes, onions and live stock was to be taken 
on board and stowed away, and, as the captain ar- 
rived soon afterwards, with his boat laden to the 
gunwale streak with vegetables, it was quite dark 
before she was again in her place on the cranes, and 
sail made on the ship. 

Among the live stock brought on board was a 
handsome little boy, who was to help the steward in 
the cabin, much to the enhancement of that function- 
ary’s importance, as he could now attend to many 
calls by deputy which before he was compelled to 
answer in person; and would also have some one to 
lay all little mishaps to, such as dishes broken and 
lamps untrimmed. 

The Pandora braced full about the same time as 
the Arethusa, but it was soon apparent that she 
could not compete in sailing qualities with the new 


ship, and she gradeally dropped astern, “The breene | 
was light from the northwest, with fine weather, and | 
we now had leisure to get supper, and to listen to 
the yarns of those who had been ashore. 

Manoel and Antone had seen their relatives and 
friends—meeting them after years of absence, to part 
again in an hour or two—and had found time to visit 
the priest and get full absolution, balancing the ac- 
count up to date, and opening a new page, ready to 
run up another score. Farrell, a young Irishman 
who pulled the captain’s bow oar, had become con- 
siderably elevated by imbibing too much sour wine 
and aguardiente, and was full of stories of his own 
prowess in knocking over a ‘ Portinghee” who had 
dared to remonstrate against his kissing a pretty. 
black-eyed girl, his sister, he supposed; for, likea 


bout, a love intrigue and a knockdown row, all with- 
in half an hour after he landed. 
“J jist took him a nate clip betwane the eyes,” 


his shanty. Thin, you see, five or six murtherin’ 
Portinguese pitched intil me, and was afther carryin’ 


man iuterfared, and settled itsomehow. Afther he’d 
paid me fine, he tould me I’d betther go down to the 
boat, and not lave her again. So I went and got 
int’] her and shoved her off the length of her tather, 
and there was a crowd of the nagurs jabberin’ and 
squintin’ at me wid their corkindile eyes; but I 
knowed I was in sanctyeary thin. I’d half a bottle 
of that blackguard potteen what they call Ment, so I 
jist sot and looked at ’em back again, and dhrank 
their healths. I suppose the ould man’ll be chargin’ 
me the fine on the ship’s books.” 

** Yes, you can bet high on that,” ‘said Jeff, “and 
the interest, too.” 

Yes,” said the sea-lawyer, ‘‘ but you needn’t be 
fool enough to pay it. If every man stood up for his 
rights, they wouldn’t gouge him in that style. A 


bit of a time—and that’s what he goes ashure for, of 
course—but he must have a long bill of calaboose 
fees tacked to his account; and that deuced twenty- 
five per cent added on. If they charge it to me, 
they’ll never get it, that’s all. I know what they’ve 
got a right to do.” 

**T don’t know nothin’ about the rights,” said Jeff, 
“but I know the old man will charge it to you, and 
make you pay it, too.” 

“Well, you’ll see,” said Burley. 
rights.” 

‘What are you blowing about your rights?” put 
in the cooper, who had just come forward with his 
pipe freshly loaded, an indication that some ridic- 
ulous lie was also charged and ready to be fired with 
the tobacco. ‘ You’ve got no rights. The rights are 
all in one end of the ship, and the wrongs in the 
other. Why, when 1 was out in the old Deucalion,” 
pausing to clear his pipe, and thereby fixing the at- 
tention of all his auditors, ‘ we had a black fellow 
called Sam. He had a head harder than Rock Re- 
donda. We used to put pieces of tobacco on top of 
the windlass-bitts, and then let him butt the bitts 
till he brought the tobacco down and put it in bis 
pocket. He would let a man split a serving mallet 
on his head any time, for a drink of grog. But most 
of the serving mallets were soft wood or ash, made 
out of old oar-looms, so they’d split quite easily. 
Well, I come it over him once. I was to give him a 
whole bottle of liquor to stand up under any wooden 
mallet that I chose to use. I had a white oak one 
down in my chest, and I brought it up and struck 
him about ten blows as tight as 1 could spring betore 
I shivered it. The darkey stood his ground like a 
rock, and won the bottle of liquor, and drank it, too. 
His skull wasn’t hurt a bit, but his eyes were knocked 

all asquint, and he never got ’em straight after- 
wards !’’ 

‘* Here, Cooper, take my hat. It’s the 
I’ve got, but you’ve earned it,” said Jeff. 

“No, no,” said the indignant disciple of Pepper. 
“T don’t want your old jug. Maybe you think ’m 
romancing, but I’m just telling you the plain truth. 
But you’ve put me out, and I haven’t finished my 
story. The point I was going to illustrate was, that 
the rights were all in one end of the ship, and the 
wrongs in the other. Well, on the passage home, 
one day we were reefing the maivtopsail, and this 
black Sam fell off the yard, and went smack through 
the bottom of the waist boat, hea/l first, overboard. 
We lowered a boat and managed to save him. Jie 
wasn’t much burt, but the boat was ruined. She was 
a boat that we had bought out of an English colonial 
whaler, and was built of that sweet-scented yellow 
wood that grows in Van Diemen’s land. You’ve 
seen it, Jeff, and you know just how brittle it is. 

Well, when Sam’s head struck in the bottom of the 
boat, the splits flew in all directions, just like throw- 
ing a stone in the middle of a pane of $lass. So the 
boat was past all repairing. Well, when we got 
home, would you believe it? Old Captain Harper 


“T’ll have my 


mly one 


new boat, and Sam had to pay it out of his voyage! 
He made inquiries, and found it would be cheaper to 
pay the bill than to stand a lawsuit about it.” 

**O, I’ve heard that story, or something like it, in 
Nantucket,” said the boy Kelly. 

** Yes, so have I,”’ said Obed B. 

“But you boys never believed it was true, did 
you?” asked the cooper. 


once. 
* You may do so hereafter,” said the cooper, grave- 





eye-witness.” And having finished his yarns for the 


true Milesian, he had been the hero of a drinking | 


said Farrel), ‘and laid him out foreninst the door of | 


me off, body and sowl, to the lockup; but the ould ' 


man can’t go ashore and drink a drop, and have a | 


had charged Sam sixty dollars, the whole value of a | 


“No, of course not,” protested both the boys at 


ly. “You may say that you had it from an | 








| night, he went t puffing away att, leaving ‘all hends 
staring at each other in blank astonishment. 

‘That be hanged for a yarn,” growled Burley, 
after he was gone. “Even if it had been true, the 
man needn’t have paid a cent, if he had stood up for 
his rights.” 

‘* Well, dere, it aint no use to talk any after dat 
story,” said the cook, with a meditative snake of the 
head. ‘ We’s heard enough. I guess Cooper can 
take de belt.” 
| It was my trick at the wheel from nine to eleven, 

and when I went aft, I found the captain still on 
deck, leaning over the companionway on our side, 
— “Father Grafton,” as we had fallen into the 





, | habit of calling him, on the other; and I am afraid I 


| did not steer the ship so accurately as I might have 
| done under other circumstances. Their conversation, 

however, served to distract their attention from my 
| shortcomings, as wellas to distract mine from the 
| proper management of the helm. 

“T was thinking,’ said the mate, reflectively, as 
he looked at the high peak looming astern, “ one can 
, hardly believe that the Portuguese were once a great 
maritime nation, taking the lead in navigation and 
,; discovery. I was thinking, too, that it musi have 
| required some pluck and nerve to make the voyages 
| that they used to make, with no more tools than 
| they had to work with. Just imagine, now, we are 

steering southwest from these islands, with no chart 
‘of the sea ahead of us, and no nautical instrument 
better than a rude cross-staff to get a latitude with, 
in a vessel not as big as one of our sloop-rigged 
coasters, and not decked over, at that. And the 
island astern of us, is, so far as we know, the very 
Ultima Thule of western discovery.” 

*“Itis just like you, Mr, Gratton, to be thinking of 
those things,” returned the captain. ‘“ Yes, it’s true, 
as you say, there must have been anxious hearts and 
vigilant eyes on board those little caravels. And yet 
there was a romantic excitement about those voyages, 
too, that I think would have been fascinating to me, 
if 1 had lived in that age. I have often thought I 
| Should have enjoyed a voyage like that of Columbus, 
or perhaps better, with the ships and facilities of a 
| later period, say those of Anson or Cook. But we 
were born too late for that, Mr. Grafton; the work 
is nearly all done for us.” 

* Yes sir,” replied the mate, ‘‘ and we are obliged to 
complain, like Alexander of Macedon, that there are 
no more worlds to discover. I cannot help wishing, 
every voyage that I visit these Azores, that they be- 
longed to some more liberal and progressive people 
than the Portuguese. With their position and 
climate, they might be a station of some importance, 
if in different hands.” 

“Yes, I have often thought the same thing; for, 
however enterprising the Portuguese might have 
been in the days of De Gama and Columbus, it must 
be admitted they have made no progress since, but 
rather gone astern. Well, we have had a fine day 
for our work, Mr. Grafton, and we have got recruits 
enough to carry us round Cape Horn, I think, with- 
out fear of the scurvy. I am rather disappointed in 
one respect,” continued Captain Upton. “I had 
hoped to have taken some oil on the passage, to send 
home from here. I have been lucky enough, every 
voyage before this, to get a whale or two near these 
islands.” 

**The Pandora has got nothing yet,” said Father 
Grafton, “ by the looks of the paint in her waist.”’ 

“No,” replied the captain, ‘but she has seen 
whales twice on the passage, and has been fast, and 
had a boat stove. I saw Captain Worth ashore.” 

“T have a presentiment,” said the mate, “ that we 
shall get a whale yet before we get far from the 
islands. We shall hardly run Pico out of sight be- 
tween now and morning, with this little breeze, and 
we have a promise of a fine whaling day to-morrow.” 

“The voyage that I was mate of the Colossus,” 
said the captain, ‘“we took two large whales at one 
fare-more to the westward. We had Flores and 
Corvo both in sight when we were cutting them. It 
came on very rugged weather, and we had a hard 
time saving them. We muckled them after a fashion, 
but I suppose we lost thirty or forty barrels of oil on 
the two, and the deficiency, of course, was mostly on 
the head matter. I know that the oil we shipped 
home did not bring full price, because there was not 
the full proportion of head. Ever since that, I al- 
ways meant to make the full proportion, anyhow,” 
said the captain, with a sly laugh. 

“Yes sir,’ said Father Grafton. ‘I don’t blame 
you for that, but it wont do to smuggle too much. 
Now, when I was on my first voyage, with Hossa 
Coffin, he used to pile it on rather too steep. He 
wasn’t satisfied with one third head; he was famous 
for working in the core of the hump, and other fat 
parts with it; and if we came out with an ullage 
cask of head on the stowdown, be’d be sure to fill it 
up with body oil, and scratch a big H. on it. So that 
we had a large quantity of head oil, but the quality 
wasn’t well up to the ‘standard. Well, when hc was 
going out in the same ship next voyage, ‘Cousin 
Ephraim,’ the old Quaker owner, said to him: 

“* * Hosea, there’s one thing I’d advise thee not to 
do, this voyage.’ 

*** What’s that?’ asked Captain Coffin. 

*** 1] think,’ said Cousin Ephraim, in his sly, chuck- 
ling way, ‘thee’d better not cut off thy whale’s heads 
abaft the hump!” 

They both laughed so heartily at this story that I 
had a quiet laugh, too, in sympathy with ‘hem, 

| though I did not then appreciate the point of it as 
| well as I afterwards did. 











| “There’s a deal of sly fun in some of those old 
Qaakers,”’ said Captain Upton. “I :ecollect when I 


went down to ship in the Poor Richard, as besbs 
steerer, ‘ Uncle Peleg’ oftered me the eighteenth lay, 
but I stuck for the seventeenth. I knew I could get 
it in another ship, though I rather preferred to go in 
this one for the same lay. Sol was as independent 
as a woodsawyer’s clerk, and wouldn’t budge tack 
nor sheet. After chaffering for some time, Uncle 
Peleg began to scratch the sand with his ivory-head- 
ed cane, in a meditative way. Said he: 

“¢ James, I want thee to goin the ship, and I will 
give thee—’ 

Here he marked a 7 in the sand, and then slowly 
carried his cane round in a circle, and resting the 
point of it, looked in my face. 

“¢ Yes,’ said I, ‘Tl go for that.’ 

“But as I spoke, with a slight movement of the 
wrist he finished the last figure, by swinging a tan- 
gent to the circle. As I looked down again, it read 
79. 

‘No,’ said I, 
first!’ 

** James, James,’ said Uncle Peleg, ‘don’t lose 
thy temper. Thee shall go in the Poor Richard, 
and,’—nudging me in the ribs, ‘ we'll have no ¢ai/ to 
the matter at all.’ 

“‘All right,’ lL answered. He rubbed it out again 
with his foot. 

**Now,’ said he, ‘come right up to the store and 
put thy name down. Thee must go in the ship; but 
really. James, I didn’t think thee would ask me such 
a lay as that. Thee needn't tell the other boatsteer- 
ers what thee gets.’ ” 

Father Grafton shook his sides with merriment at 
this anecdote, and the captain now rose to go below. 

“Well, Blacksmith,” said he, ‘“ you are making 
rather a crooked wake. If you don’t keep her 


indignantly, ‘I'll see you hanged 


straighter, the Pandora will overhaul us. Well, 
what do you think of these Portuguese?” 
“YT didn’t go ashore, sir,”? answered I. “I only 


saw the boatmen that came off, and I thought they 
had all broken out of a lunatic asylum.” 

*T don’t wonder at that,” hesaid. ‘They were 
all talkers and no listeners. But did you notice any 
of them with a finger cut off?” 

“Yes sir, I saw two, and I thought it a little re- 
markable; and now I remember, our Antone has 
lost his, too.” 

“Yes,” said he, “about every third man has his 
forefinger amputated. That’s to escape military ser- 
vice, by disabling themselves from pulling a trigger. 
You see there’s a certain proportion of them con- 
scripted every year, and sent off to Portugal to serve 
in the army.” 

“Do you mean, sir,” I asked, ‘‘that they cut the 
forefinger off, or have it cut off, designedly?” 

“Certainly,” said the captain. ‘I suppose the 
treatment is not very good in their army, and there 
is not much to excite patriotic feeling, as they seldom 
do any fighting, except among themselves; so these 
young ’Guese will make a sacrifice of a finger to es- 
cape service. But I wonder that they are allowed to 
escape in that way. Inthe English or French ser- 
vice, they would be held; and if they couldn’t firea 
musket, they would have to serve as pioneers or some- 
thing else. That is, if it was known that they 
maimed themselves intentionally. But it is time to 
go below,” said he, abruptly. ‘I have strong hopes 
of seeing whales to-morrow, and I will give five dol- 
lars to the man that ‘raises’ a large whale; that is, 
if we get him.” 

** But how large a one?” I asked. 

“Say over fifty barrels. 1 will give five dollars 
bounty for fifty barrels of oil. Pass the word among 
all hands, when the watch is called. Good-night, 
Mr. Grafton. Let her go south-by-west through the 
night.” 

* South-by-west, sir,’”? answered Father Grafton. 
“ Good-night.”’ 


> 


WHAT MEN HAVE DIED FOR. 


Colonel Montgomery was shot in a duel abouta 
dog; Colonel Ramsey in one about a servant; Mr. 
Featherstone in one about a recruit; Sterne’s father 
in one about a goose; and another gentleman in one 
about an “ acre of anchovies;’’ one officer was chal- 
lenged for merely asking his opponent to the second 
goblet; and another was compelled to tight about a 
pinch of snuff; General Barry was challenged by a 
Captain Smith for declining wine at a dinner ona 
steamboat, although the general pleaded as an excuse 
that wine invariably made him sick; and Lieutenant 
Cowther lost his life in a duel because he was refused 
admittance to a club of pigeon shooters. In 1777 @ 
duel occurred in New York city between a Lieuten- 
ant Featherstonehaugh of the 76th, and Captain 
McPherson of the 42d British regiment, in regard to 
the manner of eating an ear of corn, one contending 
that the eating was from the cob, and the other con- 
tending that the grain should be cut off trom the cob 
before eating. Lieutenant Featherstonehaugh lost 
his right arm, the ball from his antagonist’s pistol 
shattering the limb dreadfully, so much so that it had 
to be amputated. Graham, Major Noah’s assistant 
on the National Advocate, lost his life in 1827, at the 
duelling ground at Hoboken, with Barton, the son- 








in-law of Eiward Livingston, in a simple dispute 
about “ what was trumps” in a game of cards. 





Poverty is necessarily feeble, but it does not follow 
that riches aflord strength. We may, if ve 
make wings of them which will carcy us to heaven; 
but we may also as certainly make them oppressive | 


burdens, which would sink the most hopetul svul 
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